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ae eee gleams of joy and clouds of doubt 
Our feelings come and go; 
Our best estate is toss’d about 
In ceaseless ebb and flow. 
No mood of feeling, form of thought, 
Is constant for a day; 
mt But thou, O Lord! thou changes! not ; 
The same thou art alway. 


ay apt 
: 4 I grasp thy strength, make it mine own, 
My heart with peace is blest ; 
1 lose my bold, and then comes down 
Darkness and cold unrest. 
Let me no more my comfort draw 
From my frail hold of thee— 
In this alone rejoice with awe : 
Thy mighty grasp of me. 


Out of that weak unquiet drift 
That comes but to depart, 

To that pure heaven my spirit lift 
Where thou unchanging art. 

Lay hold of me with thy strong grasp, 
Let thy almighty arm 

In its embrace my weakness clasp, 
And I shall fear no harm. 














Thy purpose of eternal good 
Let me but surely know ; 
On this I'll lean, let changing mood 
And feeling come or go; 
Glad when thy sunshine fills my soul ; 
Not lorn when clouds o'ercast ; 
Since thou within thy sure control 
Of love dost bold me fast. 
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No Subsidies to Denominational 
Schools 


Protestant missionary societies are awake 
to the danger of possible action by Congress 
that will lead to fresh sectarian appropria- 
tions for Indian education. Cardinal Gi bons, 
for the Roman Catholic hierarchy, has peti- 
tioned Congress for a reopening of the ques- 
tion and Protestant missionary societies 
whose headquarters are in New York have 
promptly met the demand with a counter peti- 
tion to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, asking Congress to adhere to the policy 
of making no appropriation of money or prop- 
erty for the purpose of founding, maintain- 
ing, or aiding by payment for services, ex- 
penses, or otherwise, any church or religious 
denominaticn, or any institution or society 
under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. An 
able argument is advanced by the societies: 

Since 1892 all the great religious denom- 
inations hitherto receiving Government sub- 
sidy, excepting only the Roman Catholic, have 
on principle withdrawn from the receipt of 
money from the United States for their work 
among the Indians. The Government, with 
great indulgence toward the Roman Catholic 
Church, while announcing its purpose to cease 
making any sectarian appropriations for 
Indian education, consented to decrease grad- 
ually the amount appropriated to the Roman 
Catholic Church by twenty per cent each 
year until at the expiration of five years the 
appropriations should cease. The time fixed 
for the dissolution of the copartnership be. 
tween the Government and a church has now 
arrived, and now the church to which special 
and unwarranted consideration has been paid 
makes overtures for the renewal of the danger- 
ous practice by the national Government. 

The great religious denominations which we 
represent have by their highest authorities 
severed their financial relations with the Gov- 
ernment and pronounced emphatically upon | 
the principles involved. The question being | 
again opened by the one church which can, | 
through its hierarchy, speak promptly, because 
it is not required to consult the membership it 
represents, we claim the right to ask for ade- 
quate time for the membership and highest 
authorities of the denominations we represent, 
which in their membership and adherents em- 
brace the overwhelming majority of our own 
citizens who have any convictions upon the 
safe and normal relations of state and church, 
to present their protest against the reopening 
of this question. 

We not only protest against reopening the 








WASHINGTON TOURS, $23, including side trip to 
Mount Vernon and Alexandria, under the person- 
ally conducted tourist system of the Pennsylvania 





Railroad, leaving Boston Jan. 23,°Feb. 6 and 27, 
March 13 and 27, April 3,10 and 24. Seven days, 
Boston. $23; New York, $17. Side trip to Old 
Point Comfort. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


BICYCLFS AS BAGGAGE.—There has been a test 
case in the English courts on a question which is 
agitating cyclists all around the world more or less. 
It was brought in the Queen’s Bench division 
against the Great Northern Railway Company “on | 
behalf of one Britten” seeking “to recover six- 
pence paid for the conveyance of a bicycle from 
King’s Cross to East Finchley.” And after hearing 
and argument the court decided that the plaintiff 
could not recover for the reason that “a bicycle 
cannot be ordinary luggage within the definition.” 
The special interest attaching to this case is found 
in the fact that the attorney for the plaintiff mde 
his argument on the very lines on which similar 
claims are based in thiscountry. He claimed that 
a bicycle caine clearly within the definition of * per- 
sonal luggage,” for the reason that it was carried 
by the traveler for his own personal conv: nitnee 
and use in connection with his journey, and was an 
article such as was ordinarily carried for that pur- 
pose. But his Lordship in rendering his decision 
brushed away all suvh considerations by declaring 
that “the idea of luggage” must control. And as 
luggage implies something that is ‘‘ packed,” not 
taken “loose like a bicycle,’ the wheelman lost his 
case.— Boston Post. 
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question of sectarian appropriations, now 
closed by congressional action, bat we peti- 
tion that the general Government now adopt 
a definite, permanent and uniform principle, 
in accord with the spirit of the United States 
Constitution, for advancing education among 
the Indians on the basis of the American free 
common school system, in order that there be 
no departure from the American principle of 
keeping separate and distinct the functions 
of church and state. 





Clubbing Rates. 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or 
allof the periodieals mentioned below, remitting with 
his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist. 











Harper’s Round Tab 
American Kitchen |. Fe eseccenscebsescosccse 


gManttc oy he ¥4 
e © omy agazin Re * 
os. Bie cholas ee 4 
icribner’s Magazine..... i? * 
Harper’s ine..... - 3.25 
Harper’s Weekly.. 3.25 
Harper’s Bazar.......... 3.25 
-90 
-76 





Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
tn case of any irregularity or change of address. 
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Don’t spend so much 
money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 

The Index tells. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


Sonate 


A Perfect Food, 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,Y%, % and 1 1b. tins, 

Pamphlets mailea by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
tabriken vorm Friedr Bayer & Co., El eld. 




















NATIONAL COSTUME 
SERIES. 






GERMANY 
(WuRTEMBURG) 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


AFrICES ALt 


OVER THE WORLD. 





HANDBOOK For 1899 


NOW READY 


IT CONTAINS 
PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS, centering around the Ten Commandments and the two Great Com- 


mandments, 


These Bible readings are oom" by the editor who i enich, last year’s series, which 
The Congregationalist and wh 
ook, largely increased its circulation over previous years. 


Hy with the constituency of 


pores 
ch, with other excellences of 


RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. 


DR. FAIRBAIRN’S PORTRAIT—the preacher before the coming International Council 
The Congregationalist’s Handbook has as usual a beautifully embellished cover 
WITHOUT ADVERTISING DEVICE 
and with blank space on the back for printing loca) church matter. 


Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25. 
Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00. 


ew Each subscriber of this r ma’ 
office a postal card request with ful 


he sg one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this 


Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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WE OFFER SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE AT 
PAR AND INTEREST 


$500,000 
State of 
Jalisco -:: 


Dated July 1, 1898; maturing July 1, 1928. Option to 
pay one-tenth each year after twenty years. Denomi- 
nation @1,000. Interest payable semi-annually, both 
principal and interest payable in gold coin of the United 


States of America, of the present standard of weight and 
fineness, in the City of New York. 


STATEMENT. 


Real Value Taxable 
Property (Est.)......$200,000,000.00 
Assessed Valuation... 52,353,354.00 
Total Debt(6% Gold Bonds) 1,500,000.00 
Population (1897) 1,130,000. 
Area 31,855 Square miles. 
are part of an issue 


T H ESE BON D of $1,500,000, made by 


© State of Jalisco, Mexico, for the purpose of enlarging 
the system of Water Works and Sewerage in the City of 
Guadalajara, the construction of Liberty Market, two 
hool Houses, and an addition to the Penitentiary. The 
present issue of bonds is the first which this State has 
ever made. It has always paid all of its debts from cur- 
rent revenues, 
\ll legal proceedings in the issuance of these bonds 
ere approved by Dillon & Hubbard, Attorneys, New 
York City, copy of whose opinion, approving the legal- 
will be turnished. These bonds are engraved on stee! 
» both the English and Spanish language. We have 
made a careful examination and close study of the 
financial and commercial conditions, the agricultural, 
mineral and other resources of the State, and recom- 
nd the bonds as a safe and desirable investment. 


United 


It was the original intention to offer 
the larger part of these bonds in the 
European market, but after having of- 
fered $250,000 in the American mar- 
ket, all of which were promptly taken, 
and having received many additional 
orders and inquiries, we have decided 
to offer $500,000 more, giving our own 
people the opportunity of securing a 
a long time 6 per cent. investment. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, Giving Full 
Particulars. Personal Interviews Invited. 


Mason, Lewis & Go. 


BANKERS 
CHICACO: BOSTON: 
171 La Salle Street. 60 Devonshire Street. 


6” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested, None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books, 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
403 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Aifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted. To secure interest in or control of an 
tne —— or private scheol. E. F. H., care Congre- 
Gixonatist. 


Persons who are unable to Dm for Cataract opera- 
tions will be operated on provided they will pay board 
and preing. #8 a week. Address, with ref+«rences, 
Kelvidere Kye and Ear Hospital, Box 356, Lowell, Mass. 


Housekeeper or Companion. Position wanted, 
by) a lady of refinement and experience, where one or 
two servants are employed, anid faithful service is ap- 
preclated, Best of references. Address M. L., care 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 








iT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
8’Y ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
<OLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 


CON GREGATIONALIST. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 


Paragraphs 41 
The Comprehensiveness of Congregationalism. 
VIL. 42 
The Giving Habit 42 
What Is Ex paxsion 42 
Obeying Conscience 43 
Current History 43 
In Brief 45 
CURRENT THOUGHT 46 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
In the Grasp of the Almighty—cover poem * 37 
Some Religious Aspects of National Expansion. 
Rey. Otis Cary 47 
National Expansion. Rev. Richard Cordley 47 
Peppermint Jim. Ill, A Maine Minister 48 
HOME: 
Baby’s Things—a poem. James Buckham 53 
The Decline of Family Worship 53 
Family Prayers in the Old Parsonage. Sarah F. 
Abbott 53 
A Winter Walk. Emily Tolman 54 
Closet and Altar 54 
Three Colds a Winter. Calcott Thorpe 55 | 
Don’t Speak of It. Kate Upson Clark 55 
Tangles 55 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 56 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Jan. 22 63 | 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topie for Jan. 22-28 57 
LITERATURE 58 
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A Berkshire County Broadside. Rev. R. D. W. 
Mallary, D. D. 62 | 
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Home Missionary Fund 57 
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A View Point for Two 64 
Notices 64 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, 85; 5 YEARS, #10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
IF PAYMENT IS DBLAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, £5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00, 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is wauted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. — Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES. —In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 1114 inches to the column. 
Diseounts according to amount of contgact 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 


50 cents per 





Financial 





’ PRUDENTIAL 


THE 


STRENCTH OF 
CIBRALTAR 





The Sunshine | 


of public favor is poured upon the Life 
Insurance Company which deals justly 
and fairly with its policy holders, 


| Che Prudential 





has established a reputation for 
Honesty and Fair Dealing. 











PROFIT-SHARING 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
$i5 10 $50,000. 


Premiums payable Yearly, Half-Yearly, 
Quarterly, or Weekly. 


| ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


Che Prudential Insurance Zo. 


OF AMERICA, 
John F. Dryden, Pres, Home Office, Newark, NJ. 


Sn 

















HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness, Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
mirsions. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bullding, Boston, Mass. 


Get Clear of Taxes 
On all money we loan for you, secured by first moras: 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red Kiver 
Valiey, where crop failures are unknowu and interest 
and prince! are promptly paid. We have made loans 


ity for fifteen years, and have never lost one 
dollar to our clients. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(&stablished 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 














on investments in our Tithing Helps which 
make church finances easy. Send 10c. for 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


WE GUARANTEE CHURCHES AN)” 





Address Christian Finance Ass., 
43 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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To be Published this Month. 


How to Sing the Choral Service, 


A Manual of Intoning for Clergymen. 
G. EDWARD STUBBS, M. A. 


Author of Practical Hints on Training Choir Boys. 
CLOTH, $1.00. 


New Service Lists issued every month. 
Send for catalogue. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 


Sacred Songs No. 1 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS 
561,000 Copies Sold in 2 Years. 


The newest and the most popular of the Gospel Hymns 
Series. 226 songs witb music. 


Only $25 per 100 Copies. 


Many of its best songs are in no other collection. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO. Kid R&S. 


POULTRY CAPER, wars, » mew 
25 cts, r year. 4 months 
trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone 10 cts. Catalogue of poultry 
S s<e~ebooks free. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.Y 











FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washimgton, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT 0. FISK & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manage 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Aug. 31, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. JoHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. 

23d year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits to leading 
Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 
tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL Fer Xoune Men 


A school and home offering unique advantages to 
youth fitting for college or seeking a good English 
education. Methods are used that stir aspiration in 


school work. Just such a school as many parents are 
seeking. Send for circular to 
I, N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL AS8so. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, West Ellis St.. 
Atianta, Ga. If pastors will write, visitors to the city 
will receivea hearty welcome. Frank E. Jenkins, pastor. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifte 
for Whitman College shouli be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature in many forms and in 
many languages. Contributions are greatly needed for its 
vast re work among immigrants, in the arm 
and eevy, and in the neglected regions of the South an 
West. eadquarters at 10 East 23d St., New York. 
Louis Tag. treasurer. Gifts from northern and eastern 
New England should be sent to the Boston depository, 
64 Bromfield St., Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, district 
secretary; R. F. Cummings, agent. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for me nay Besar prone 

ublishes the Saitlor’s Magazine, Seamen's and 


G ° 
Contributions to sustai« its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
WwW. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 








This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in Ce ation 


The | 
* Harris” | 


| alist and attrac de no- 
Method of | is. may unset ert 


| ing” in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copier, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


Giving 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston 
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Davis’s Physical Geography 





BY 
WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS, 


Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard University. Master in Science in Worcester Academy. 
12mo. Half-leather. For introduction, $1.25. 


HIS NEWEST text-book on Physical Geography presents the leading principles 
of this branch of science in a form admirably adapted to tie needs of pupils 


in secondary schools. 


428 pages. 


Teachers and School Officials who are looking for the latest and 
best text-book on Physical Geography are cordially invited to 
correspond with us. 


~GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


NOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY | 


to get excellent modern SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS at 50 per cent. and 75 per 
cent. discount! See them before you buy them. For particulars, address 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORE, 
14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 








‘The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.’’ 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


. AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
On the 31st day of December, 1898. 





ID TIER. 55 5 5 ois ch as aca svaeen ates ends ds ous<scaceiie snebdewhannbeatieeeh ob oeeana $1,000,000.00 
PAGE TS, Tb TRSUCAIOS CTD) 6 oink 5 ois oko eenn sone Gendccnnvcnnsahessocbspepoewepasceesesce 3,137,108 13 
ER, RII OID oooh Si Seeds vs. e0 cand cn ce ssnepese ds babenb bene bacaeces 0440 63,180.92 
BMeserve, Wapeld TOswes CHIC) oe oa cas ciccss ike s. ccccccsepoccctcgee soetssecsevesoeses ce 344,302.92 
Mower ve, Uepnid Teeeew CEBU) oo eines occ cies voce cccuvccncepstoccecesoveseusecese aud 104,682 85 
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Surplus as to Policy Holders . . . . . $8,808,846.75 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY YEARS: 


$83,197,749.32 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


W. H. KING, Secretary. E. 0. WEEKS, Vice Pres’t. 
A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 


WESTERN BRANCH, 


KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
418 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. a 


] 

5 eneral Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, i WM. HW. WYMAN, Gen’! Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. §5 W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’! Agent, 

| BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 

5 General Agents. 
( €HICAGO, Ills., 145 La Salle St. 

) NEW YORK, 52 William St. 

) BOSTON, 95 Kilby St. 
 PHILADELPAILA, 229 Walnut St. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


INLAND MARINE 
DEPARTMNET. 





Agents in all the principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada. 


The Congregationalist Services. 








Four Series Now Completed. 
39 SERVICES. 


The set (as samples) to Ministers and Sunday 
School Superintendents for 


15 cents, postpaid. 











Address — SERVICES, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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* THE HANDBOOK SERIES * 
Ne. 21, The Handbook for 1899. 
No. 22, A Thanksgiving Psalm. 
4 cents. 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


+ The Congregationalist SERVICES * 
39 Services, 
100 Copies, 60 cents, postpaid. Sample Set, 15 cents. 








type of evangelism the tendency is to 

slight the opportunities directly at 
hand for pressing home the claims of 
Christ upon those who have never ac- 
cepted him. A pastor told us the other 
day that recently two evangelists had 
held services in his church without any 
marked results, but that when he him. 
self gave an invitation the other Sunday 
evening five of his flock signified their de- 
sire to follow the Master. Perhaps the 
evangelists had sown the seed, but had 
not the pastor spoken when he did it 
might never have come to the surface. 
Who so fitted to urge men to enter the 
kingdom of heaven as he who Sunday 
after Sunday breaks the bread of life from 
the pulpit and who, because he mingles 
with the people during the week, knows 
their personal attitude toward religion ? 
There are times when the voice of an out- 
sider is powerful, but it is a mistake to 
wait for such an arousement. No pastor 
has a right to wait for avy evangelist, 
and no Christian has a right to wait for 
his pastor to do the work which Christ 
sent each one of us to perform. Some 
one in your own family circle, or working 
in the same room, may be all ready to re- 
spond to a tenderly expressed interest in 
his spiritual welfare. What better time 
than the first weeks of the new year for 
beginning the Christian life ? What better 
time, either, is there for each of us to un- 
dertake in his own way and in his own 
fielda bit of earnest personal evangelism ? 


I the reaction from the hothouse 


Dr. Guinness Rogers 
has proposed ascheme 
in England for Con- 
gregationalists to raise a special Twen- 
tieth Century Fund of half a million 
pounds. He proposes that a roll be begun 
March 1 of names of all subscribers and 
collectors, to be closed on the first day of 
the twentieth century, Jan. 1, 1901, which 
shall be observed as a day of prayer and 
thanksgiving. Dr. Rogers suggests that 
half a million Congregationalists sub- 
scribe each a shilling per month for the 
twenty-one months included between the 
two dates. Many, of course, would sub- 
scribe for others not able to do so mucb. 
The sum would amount to half a million 
guineas, The fund would be applied to 
supplement the evangelistic, educational 
and philanthropic work of Congregational 
churehes at home and abroad. Why 
should not Congregationalists in Amer- 
ica in @ similar way raise two and a half 
millions of dollars to advance the work 


A Twentieth Century 
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of Christ throughout the world at the 
beginning of the twentieth century? 
Such a movement, heartily undertaken, 
would awaken new interest among the 
young people in the churches, would 
deepen their sense of the importance of 
the Work which Christians are summoned 
to do in the new era that is about to 
open, would promote the unity of our 
churches and would infuse a noble Chris- 
tian spirit into the celebrations which 
will inaugurate the new century. It 
would lift all our missionary and philan- 
thropic work to a higher plane. What 
say our readers to such an effort to honor 
the incoming of the twentieth of the 
Christian centuries ? 


The corporation and 
faculty of Yale Uni- 
versity are to be con- 
gratulated. The legal contest between 
the institution and the city of New Haven 
has been settled by the decision of the 
Connecticut Supreme Court, which strikes 
from the tax list all the items of the prop. 
erty of the university added by the assess- 
ors, with a few exceptions. This means 
that Yale will not be called on to pay 
annual taxes amounting to perhaps $:0,- 
000 which would have been assessed on 
her. Her charter exempts her property 
from taxation in the broadest terms. She 
is doing a service and conferringan honor 
on her city and State which more than 
earn her share of the cost of admipister- 
ing their public business. Connecticut 
needs Yale today as much as she did 200 
years ago when she granted the’ charter 
to her first college. The citizens of that 
sturdy commonwealth rejoice that their 
capital city contains an institution of 
learning worthy of its world-wide fame, 
and most of them grudge no money com- 
ing from them which helps to maintain 
its prestige. This decision gives new as- 
surance of the continued prosperity of 
the university in the new era on which it 
will enter at the beginning of its third 
century. 


Yale Exempt from 
Taxation 


The decadence of 

New England Influences New England be- 
Invade Canada s 

cause of the influx 
of foreigners has been a frequent theme 
of discussion. Roman Catholics have 
prophesied that their church would soon 
become dominant here, and French Ca 
nadians have spoken of New England as 
already a New France. In Massachusetts 
alone they number 168,264. But it could 
hardly be expected that the large immi 
gration of French from Canada would be 
itself unimpressionable while it was graft- 
ing its character on the native stock. In 
fact, within the last three years the influ- 
ence of New England has been the main 
cause of the revolt in Canada against the 
previously unquestioned authority of the 
church in political affairs. The Catholic 
in Quebec has learned from his experience 
in New England or that of his friends who 
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are still here that he can exercise his inde- 
pendent judgment as a citizen in casting 
his vote and still be true in his religious 
faith. Many French Canadians who find 
work in the mills or on the farms of New 
England return again after a time to 
their homes across the border. Many 
more keep in communication with their 
friends left behind. The Puritan element 
in New England is not.only lifting to 
higher levels of freedom and righteous- 
ness those who have come to share its 
inheritance, but is extending to other 
lands its influence for good. Quebec 
owes much already to New England, and 
we have encouragement to go right on in 
giving education, both in public and pri- 
vate schools, to the children of French 
Canadian immigrants. 





A wealthy man in 
St. Louis was re- 
cently solicited to aid Kingfisher College, 
a Congregational institution in Oklahoma. 
He gave the college $1,000. It is an- 
nounced that one of the organizations of 
the W. C. T. U. proposes to boycott the - 
college unless the money is returned to 
the giver. The reason given is that one 
of the sources of his income is the brew- 
ing of beer. Several instances have come 
to our notice of persons and organiza- 
tions declaring their intention to injure 
educational and philanthropic institu- 
tions if they accept money from sources 
which their censors do not approve. Our 
opinion has been asked as to the wisdom 
of this course. We would not approve of 
any institution accepting money from 
any source accompanied by conditions 
implying that it should indorse or refrain 
from criticising habits, opinions or meth- 
ods of business represented by the donors. 
We would not reject money when offered 
by law.abiding persons unaccompanied 
with any conditions. We do not approve 
of the business of manufacturing or sell- 
ing intoxicating liquors as beverages. But 
we would rather see the money so gained 
put to good than to evil uses. We do not 
believe any organization like the W. C. 
T. U. has the right to decide who may 
and who may not give money for benevo- 
lence. We have known of no instance of 
such organizations offering to make good 
the money which they have demanded 
should be returned. We do not believe 
such boycotts injure the institutions at 
which they are aimed any more than 
they do good to the organizations which 
proclaim them. Vassar College was 
founded by money made in brewing beer. 
Stanford University has received a good 
deal of money which was gained by the 
sale of liquors made from California 
vineyards. But neither of these institu- 
tions ever dealt in intoxicating drinks. 
We do not think any one would be bene- 
‘fited by a boycott declared against these 
or other institutions of learning which 
put money honorably received to honora- 
ble uses. 


Boycotting Benevolence 
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The Comprehensiveness of Con- 
gregationalism. VIL. 


In previous articles we have presented 
brief statements of the belief, polity and 
work of Congregational churches, and we 
have shown why Congregationalists have 
not merged themselves into other denom- 
inations. In government there are only 
three ecclesiastical forms. These are the 
Congregational, which is democracy, each 
church governing itself and each member 
having a voice equal with every other, 
but the churches united for mutual bene- 
fitand common ends; the Episcopal, which 
is a monarchy, claiming, in its higher 
forms, divine authority for its bishops 
and other clergy and unqualified submis- 
sion of the laity; and the Presbyterial, 
which is an aristocracy, delegating author- 
ity to its elders and judicial tribunals. 

Congregationalists regard as true 
churches of Christ all congregations of 
believers who confess Christ as their 
Saviour and Lord. The barriers between 
Congregational and other Christian 
churches are not raised by Congregation- 
alists. Baptists affirm that there are no 
true churches of Christ except those com- 
posed of immersed believers. And even 
churches so constituted which recognize 
as Christian churches bodies of believers 
baptized by sprinkling are refused fellow- 
ship by Baptists on the claim that they 
are disorderly. Episcopalians deny that 
there are any true churches of Christ ex- 
cepting those organized by bishops and 
under the care of priests ordained by 
bishops. 

Congregationalists, welcome Baptists 
and Episcopalians to the communion 
table; would receive them into member- 
ship on letters of recommendation and 
freely give such letters to members of 
Congregational churches desiring to unite 
with these or other Christian churches. 
Whoever avows his purpose to make the 
will of God his will, believes in Jesus 
Christ as the supreme manifestation of 
the character and will of God, and shows 
in his daily walk that he is trying to re- 
produce the life of Christ, is recognized 
by Congregationalists as a fellow-disciple. 
He may have been baptized by sprinkling 
or pouring or immersion. He may hold 
in preference any of the forms of church 
government. He may accept the theol- 
ogy of Calvin or Arminius, or he may fol- 
low no teacher but Jesus Christ. If he 
will live in peace with Congregationalists 
as a Christian, they will claim him as a 
brother. And may this comprehensive- 
ness of Congregationalism never be nar- 
rowed. ’ 


The Giving Habit 

It will pay to read carefully the two or 
more pages in this issue which bring to- 
gether the thoughts of many individuals 
concerning the disposition of a specific 
sum of money. To some of the contrib- 
utors to this interesting and valuable 
broadside the question of the benevolent 
use of $100 may be an altogether bypo- 
thetical one. Others may write out of 
their own experience and practice. At 
all events, the array of opinion shows a 
large variety of mental attitudes respect- 
ing the babit of benevolence. It has cer- 
tainly done the various writers good to 
take into serious consideration such an 
important question, as it will do every 
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one of us good at the beginning of an- 
other year to entertain thoughtfully the 
same problem. 

It will be seen that there is a diversity 
of view respecting the claims of the local 
church. Some exclude it from the list of 
benevolent objects, arguing that when a 
man pays his pew rent he is simply pro- 
viding one of the necessaries of life for 
himself and family. Others contend that 
it is as important to maintain the preach- 
ing of the gospel in one’s own community 
as to try and spread it abroad through 
the land. The terms of our question ad- 
mit either consideration of the subject, 
and we do not now propose to discuss it 
pro or con, though it will be an interest- 
ing theme to discuss at some future time. 

We seem to discern in these replies at 
least three classes of givers. There are 
those who give impulsively, determining 
the amount of the gift by what they hap- 
pen to have on hand and its destination 
by the cause which looms up close at hand 
and appeals most powerfully. A second 
class give more thought to the subject and 
systematize to some extent their appro- 
priations at the beginning of a new period 
of time. Once having decided to intrust 
their gifts to societies of good standing, 
these persons dismiss the subject to a 


‘large extent, feeling that their duty has 


been performed. A third class represent 
the best type of systematic and effective 
giving. They are the persons who, having 
planned their benevolences as carefully 
as they would a trip to Europe, follow 
their gifts with their thoughts and prayers. 
They read the periodical missionary liter- 
ature. They try to attend the annual 
meetings. They take pains to visit the 
institutions which they are helping to 
support. They keepin personal contact, 
as far as possible, with the objects of their 
charity. While they place great reliance 
upon the agencies through which they 
contribute their substance, they watch the 
methods of operation and do not hesitate, 
if there is call for suggestion or criticism, 
to offer it at the right time and in the 
right spirit. Such givers find the most of 
personal reward in their benevolence. 
They give themselves with their gifts and, 
even though their means allow them to 
respond to but few of the many calls upon 
them, they reap a large harvest in the 
thought that their modest contributions 
are day by day helping to build up the 
kingdom of God throughout the world. 

We have been impressed and pleased 
with the indications in these replies that 
many persons in these times have at 
heart special objects and causes. It is 
not a bad thing for a man to have a be- 
nevolent hobby, provided he does not 
ride it all the time nor bestow upon it all 
his gifts. We believe in a wide distribu- 
tion of one’s alms. At the same time the 
heart is often softened and enlarged when 
some particular charity finds a special 
welcome, and one comes to care so much 
for it that he not only gives to it himself 
but is courageous enough to ask others to 
give. 

We earnestly hope that this broadside, 
appearing as it does in one of the initial 
numbers of the new year, may find many 
of our readers thoughtfuliy considering 
their duty with reference to their gifts 
during 1899. They can hardly fail to get 
some light as they read what one and an- 
other have written touching the disposi- 
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tion of a specific sum. The broadside 
will have fulfilled its purpose if it stimu. 
lates more genuine, intelligent and cheer. 
ful giving on the part of Christians every- 
where. 





What Is Expansion 


Clear definition of terms and unfailing 
courtesy would do much to promote 
good understanding between citizens 
who suppose they hold opposite views 
concerning the policy of our Govern. 
ment toward the new territory for which 
it is responsible. From a careful read- 
ing of current discussions we have 
learned what is a prevalent idea of an 
expansionist. He is one who believes 
that trade follows the flag, that it is to 
be raised wherever there is opportunity, 
that once raised it is never to be hauled 
down and that all the territory over 
which it flies is the property of the 
United States, to be used for the advan. 
tage of those who have taken possession 
of it without regard to the rights or in- 
terests of the people who live in it. 
With this definition The Congregational. 
ist declares emphatically that it is not ex- 
pansionist. 

We have learned, also, what is a preva- 
lentidea of an anti-expansionist. Heis one 
who holds that our Government should 
not interfere in the affairs of other na- 
tions; that it made a mistake in under. 
taking to drive Spain out of Cuba; that 
Dewey’s victory at Manila was an unfor- 
tunate accident in our course of unwar- 
rantable interference; and that the best 
way out of the difficulties into which we 
have brought ourselves is to repudiate 
responsibility for the countries we have 
freed from Spain and to leave them to 
themselves or to other nations to deter- 
mine whether they shall have anarchy or 
foreign rule, or shall achieve independ- 
ence. With this definition The Congre- 
gationalist is not anti-expansionist, and 
is willing to leave the opposing parties 
thus described to their disputes with 
each other. 

We have seen, however, another defini- 
tion of anti-expansion. It holds that the 
United States stands for freedom, for 
self-government guarding the rights of 
all and seeking the prosperity of all the 
people. This Government aims to share 
responsibility with all who belong under 
the flag, so far as they are capable of re- 
sponsibility, and to train those not yet 
capable up to capacity for self-govern- 
ment. What it is doing for its own peo- 
ple it must do for Cuba and the Philip 
pines, since in the pursuit of a righteous 
and benevolent purpose the responsibility 
for these countries has come onit. The 
United States ought to help them to the 
best government possible and to self gov- 
ernment as soon as possible. Its service 
to these countries ought to be not with 
the primary view to its own increase of 
wealth and power, but to their develop- 
ment in civilization. With this defini- 
tion The Congregationalist is anti-expan- 
sionist and represents, we believe, the 
large majority of Congregational churches 
and ministers. 

For representing this view many mit- 
isters are getting their full share of crit 
icism, in some instances from those of 
their own calling. For example, a cat- 
vasser of the Anti-Imperialist League 
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professes to quote from “one of the most 
prominent evangelical clergymen in Mass- 
achusetts,” who discusses “the contempt- 
ible attitude of the brethren,” who sighs, 
“Q, for another Isaiah to pitch into their 
ignoble conduct and more ignoble spirit,” 
who is disgusted with “the base surren- 
der of principles and the cowardly ma- 
terialism in the set that The Congrega- 
tionalist represents.” We do not know, 
nor wish to know, the name of the minis- 
ter who thus expresses his opinion of his 
brethren. We doubt if his prominence 
has been gained by force of argument or 
by persuasive eloquence. His words are 
worth quoting only to illustrate what 
men may be led to when they are moved 
by intensity of feeling to defend positions 
for which they are conscious of poverty 
of reasons. 

We present in this issue the views of 
two Congregational ministers of ripe ex- 
perience who have had extensive oppor- 
tunities for studying the principles of our 
Government in relation to extension of 
territory. Neither of them knew that 
the other was writing on this subject. 
Both show the natural trend of these 
principles and the difficulties which must 
be met in our growth as a nation if we 
are true to these principles. They mean 
service, not selfishness; expansion, not 
imperialism; freedom, not anarchy; and 
the ultimate prevalence, through trial 
and sacrifice, of Christianity throughout 
the world. We, who believe in the provi- 
dence of God, who seek to fulfill his will 
among the nations, and who have faith 
in the triumph of his wil], do not shrink 
from having our country attempt the task 
of establishing free and just government 
for the lands which we have wrested from 
the misrule of Spain. 





Obeying Conscience 

In obeying conscience lies the secret of 
spiritual suecess and progress. One may 
know as little about God and his offer of 
salvation as too many, alas, know who 
live within the sound of our church bells, 
but everybody knows what it is to obey 
or disobey conscience. Conscience often 
exists in a form so imperfect that he who 
obeys it may at first merely choose one 
sin instead of another which seems more 
blameworthy. But if he go bravely on, 
the Holy Spirit soon will teach him the 
distinction between all sin and what is 
tight in itself. We do not always perceive 
that it is conscience which is appealing to 
us. But conscience exists, no matter how 
weak and unenlightened it may be, in 
everybody. 

The important thing is to obey it. It is 
God’s voice within our hearts, as we come 
in time to understand. It is to be obeyed, 
48 soon as we are clear about what it 
commands, promptly and thoroughly, 
leaving possible consequences to be over- 
Tuled by God, and, as far as possible, in 
the spirit of affection. This last is not 
always easy to be manifested. Often we 
feel disappointed and hurt because con- 
science points in some particular direc- 
tion. We may see duty clearly while we 
Temain far from satisfied to do it. None 
the less we must obey. There is no alter- 
hative except rebellion. And-experience 
always teaches, sooner or later, that God’s 
way, the way which conscience indicated, 
was the way in which our highest happi- 
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ness lay. But, even if this were not true, 
the fact would make no difference. It is 
not the primary object of life to be happy 
but to do our duty. 

One puzzling fact needs comment, the 
fact that sincere persons, equally earnest 
in obeying conscience, do not always 
reach similar conclusions. For instance, 
most of us think it right to sing hymns 
in worship. But a certain body of de- 
vout Christians thinks it wrong, and sings 
only Psalms. Such a difference is due to 
the unlikenesses in birth, temperament, 
education or circumstance which char- 
acterize human life. But where mutual 
toleration and affection exist, it is of lit 
tle consequence that we do not all see 
everything eye to eye. They who obey 
God, through conscience, steadfastly draw 


constantly closer to one another. and to 


him. 

To enlighten the conscience of course 
is one of our duties. Thus only can nar- 
rowness and bigotry be escaped. But 
obedience to conscience, if time enough 
be allowed, corrects all evils and shapes 
conviction and conduct after the pattern 
which Jesus set. 





Current History 
Cuba and Porto Rico Peaceful. The Philippines 
Warlike 

Cuba is fast getting used to American 
oversight. Revenue pours in abundantly 
at the Havana Custom House. Lotteries, 
saloons and houses of ill-fame are depart- 
ing before the rigor of our military law. 
Disputes between Spaniards and Cubans 
grow less frequent, and slowly but surely 
all the grewsome details of Spanish mis- 
rule are coming to the surface. It even 
seems probable now that the mystery of 
the Maine may be explained, so boldly and 
circumstantially do the Cuban press give 
facts and names relative to the conspir- 
acy. General Gomez advises the Cuban 
army to maintain its formal organization 
for a time, at least until it is paid off by 
the United States. But his word no longer 
carries its aforetime weight, and the Cuban 
soldiers are forsaking the army for the 
rewards of labor under American tute- 
lage. The tumult aroused in the province 
of Santiago by the order to send custom 
receipts to Havana is natural under the 
circumstances. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that a way will be found by General 
Wood, now on the way to Washington, to 
provide for such local handling of revenue 
in Santiago as will conserve local develop- 
ment and satisfy provincial pride without 
at the same time conflicting in any way 
with the natural desire of the governor of 
Cuba, General Brooke, to know what the 
provincial’ receipts are, and his equally 
reasonable desire to have something to 
say about apportioning their expenditure. 
Every day that General Wood has been in 
Santiago has increased popular respect and 
regard for him, and when he left tempora- 
rily, last week, to go to Washington he 
was given a send-off which a king might 
have envied. The most pressing problem 
in Havana now is the sanitary regenera- 
tion of the city. Colonel Waring’s report, 
just made public, urges the promptest 
action by Congress if we would save our 
troops, our officials, our wards and the 
dwellers on our Gulf coast from the hor- 
rors of yellow fever next summer, and he 
cogently shows that the $10,000,000 re- 
quired is but 2 paltry sum comp red with 
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the value of the lives at stake and the 
material damage done to this countrv 
whenever yellow fever finds lodgment in 
the lower Mississippi valley. The gist of 
this report may be found in the January 
Forum. 

Conditions in Porto Rico are most peace- 
ful. Governor Henry hascalled the people 
together in a representative body for con- 
sultation as to the wisest course of private 
and public action. John Eaton, ex. United 
States Commissioner of Education, is now 
on his way to San Juan to assist in estab- 
lishing a system of free public schools. 
The local police having failed to preserve 
order as effectively as General Henry 
deems necessary, he has begun to organ- 
ize an American force, utilizing American 
soldiers, who are glad to give up the life 
of inaction in the barracks for the more 
stirring life of the cities and towns. 
This course meets with the hearty ap- 
proval of the best elements of the island. 

The situation in the Philippines is crit- 
ical. The American troops under General 
Miller have been lying off Ilo Ilo for more 
than a week awaiting the result of parley- 
ing with the rebels, who at last account 
had refused to recognize the authority of 
the United States, and were preparing to 
resist forcibly the landing of American 
troops, and to burn the city and sack it 
should the navy begin a bombardment. 
Aguinaldo spurns the proclamation of 
amity and good will declared by General 
Otis at Manila, in which the purpose of 
the United States as formulated by Presi- 
dent McKinley was explicitly stated. 
Apparently the clash of arms is near. 
The Status of the Treaty 

The Treaty of Paris has been referred to 
the Senate by the President without any 
argumentative message, and will soon be 
reported back to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, to which it was 
immediately referred. It will call forth 
some debate, and have a few votes re- 
corded against it. But of its passage 
there is no doubt. Opposition to the 
policy of the Administration has not 
waited for de bate on the treaty to declare 
itself, and Senators Caffrey of Louisiana, 
Mason of Illinois and Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts have debated during the past 
week the issues involved in Senator 
Vest’s recent resol tion, affirming the 
incompatibility of célonial dependencies 
with a republican fqim of government. 
Senator Hoar’s arguthent is weighty and 
worthy of his great fame, and it foreshad- 
ows a distinct break with the Administra- 
tion. 

Are Senators Automatons, or Men 

In a democracy wedded to representa- 
tive government as indissolubly as we 
‘seem to be the question is perpetually 
arising, How far is the representative 
free to exercise his own judgment and ° 
obey his own convictions, and how much 
is he bound to be an echo of the opinions 
and wishes of his constituents when their 
opinions and convictions and his own dif- 
fer? This issue is clearly raised now at 
Washington. Senator Perkins of Califor- 
nia, whose utterances before the Boston 
Merchants’ Association last week are but 
the reflex of his utterances in private, is 
oppoged, both as a matter of principle and 
policy, to the policy of the Administra- 
tion relative to the Philippines. Having 
appealed to the legislature of California 
for instruction as to the wishes and cen- 
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viction of the people of that State in the 
matter, he has been informed by formal 
votes taken in both houses that California 
stands with the Administration. Forth- 
with Senator Perkins will vote for the 
ratification of the treaty. 

Senator Eugene Hale of Maine has a 
different conception of his duty in the 
premises. He, too, disbelieves in the pol- 
icy of the Administration, but he does not 
intend to appeal to the legislature of Maine 
to instruct him how to vote, and it is 
doubtful whether he would obey its com- 
mand, to vote for the treaty should it 
assume the réle of dictator. In address- 
ing the Republican legislative caucus last 
week, after it had voted to re-elect him to 
the Senate, he frankly said: 

IT cannot, with my views, vote for any 
measure or luw or whatever it may be that in- 
volves us in that [Philippine annexation). 
But if I am overruled and overborne by the 
majority, it is my business and my duty to 
submit as a party man and to make the beat of 
it, and I do not suppose there is one man in 
the State of Maine who is a member of the 
Republican party that will think the worse of 
me for following my convictions and for tell- 
ing you plainly what they are. 

This is a question on which good men 
have divided in the past, and it is not 
necessary to impugn motives or asperse 
character in attempting to decide it. The 
action of Lamar of Mississippi and Sum. 
ner of Massachusetts in defying the will 
of their respective States, as expressed by 
formal votes of the State legislatures, for 
a time brought them under a cloud, but 
few will dispute but that they emerged 
victorious and that they stand on a higher 
plane of fame because of their very inde. 
pendence and obedience to conscience. 
No true friend of the Administration or 
the nation can wish to have so momentous 
an issue as is involved in the question now 
before the Senate settled in any other way 
than by force of reason and right feeling. 
No party lash should be wielded nor 
the temptations of patronage offered in 
order to carry the point, and if any sen- 
ator conscientiously believes that by vot- 
ing to ratify the treaty he will be unfaith- 
ful to democratic and national ideals and 
thus betray the republic, we trust he will 
obey conscience and nothing else. 


Are the Americen People Knaves 

The Hartford Courant, contrasting ex- 
Senator Dawes’s notable article in our 
last issue—which has attracted much at- 
tention and comment—with Senator 
Hoar’s letter to the Boston Merchants 
Association last week, asks, ‘“‘Which of 
these reflects the calmer judgment, shows 
the clearer insight, is fuller of the old 
American spirit of courage and forti- 
tude?’’ Perhaps this question may best 
be answered by quoting the parting thrust 
of Senator Hoar’s letter, and letting it 
stand in contrast with Senator Dawes’s 
article, and with the official declarations 
of our purposes made to the Porto Ricans, 
Cubans and Filipinos by President McKin- 
ley. Thus wrote Senator Hoar: 

At the close of the nineteenth century the 
American republic, after its example in abol- 
ishing slavery, has spread through the world 
and is to apply on a larger scale the old doc. 
trine and apology of the slaveholder—that it 
was right to bring human beings into slavery 
and to hold them and own them in slavery, for 
their good, by conquering, buying and subject- 
iag a whole nation—10,000,000 people—and 
owning and governing them for their good— 
for their good? as we conceive it, not as they 
conceive it. 
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This is proposed to the patriot under the 
specious guise that the fiag is to be honored 
and made more glorious by a departure from 
every principle that the flag stands for. It is 
proposed to the Christian as a new method of 
civilizing the heathen, as if the heathen were 
not more likely to be benefited by the good ex 
ample of the United States in adhering to 
Christian principles than by having her turn 
heathen herself to do them good. It is pro- 
posed to the merchant and the manufacturer 
on the specious plea that their trade is to be 
extend 2d. 


We have yet to see the slightest evi- 
dence that such is the selfish purpose and 


dominating motive of the American 


people. To say that this is their purpose 
is only a perversion of facts and a libel on 
the nation and its officials. 

Mr. Cleveland’s satirical letter, sent 
broadcast by the Associated Press last 
week, is unworthy of a man who has 
shown himself in past crises competent 
to deal with large, vital issues in a digni- 
fled way, befitting his honors and the im- 
portance of the themes. As an ex-presi- 
dent he hitherto has held that it was not 
becoming in him to criticise the policy of 
his successors. If a sense of duty at last 
impelled him to speak, it should have 
been in a way befitting the man and the 
hour, and not in tones of cynicism and 
misrepresentation of those from whom he 
differs. That may well be left to the 
New York Evening Post and the Boston 
correspondent of the Springfield Republi- 
can. 


Negligent Congressmen 

Thanks to Congressman Moody of Mass 
achusetts the House was saved last week 
from woeful blundering in legislation af- 
fecting Alaska, A bill was before tte 
House changing the laws of the Territory. 
It had been recommended by the Attor- 
ney-General, drafted by special commis- 
sioners, and reported unanimously by the 
House committee on the revision of laws. 
And yet Congressman Moody was able to 
point out that the bill repealed all exist- 
ing law governing the importation and 
sale of liquor to whites, but put nothing 
in its place, it established penalties for 
crime without expressly providing that 
the increase should not affect past offend- 
ers, and it was so elaborate in its details 
and left so little discrimination to local 
administrators of justice that friction 
and itjustice were sure to follow. In- 
vestigation proved that each party respon- 
sible for indorsing the new code had 
taken the word of the other respecting 
its purport and scope, and neither Attor- 
ney-General, commissioners or committee 
had scrutinized the bill carefully. All of 
which corroborates President Jordan’s 
recent article in the Atlantic respecting 
the negligent attitude of our legislators 
toward Alaska, and the necessity of more 
intelligent action and thorough study of 
territorial conditions. As the result of 
Congressman Moody’s criticism the bill 
has been withdrawn and will be revised. 

In another matter the House at first 
was disposed to be reactionary and short. 
sighted. But the right prevailed. In vot- 
ing on the Legislative and Executive and 


Judicial Appropriation Bill, in committee 


of whole, the House, led by Mr. Evans of 
Kentucky, a Republican, voted sixty- 
seven to sixty-one to strike out the appro- 
priation for the Civil Service Commission. 
Subsequently the House, by a vote of 119 
to 95, restored the appropriation. 
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Blameworthy Indifference 

Analysis of the recent Massachusetts 
municipal election returns shows that 
75,281 electors who might have voted de. 
clined to vote, remained at home, and 
that of those who did vote 17,693 who 
voted for municipal officials failed to in. 
dicate their interest in any way on the 
issue of license or no license. The total 
license vote of the State was 113,631, and 
the total no license vote 104,483 These 
figures are instructive inasmuch as they 
indicate how indifferent many men are to 
their privileges and duties as freemen, 
and how indifferent others are to the 
grave issues involved in the liquor trafiic 
who at the same time are alert to the 
political or economic issues involved in 
other aspects of municipal government, 
Thus in Boston, out of 98,547 registered 
voters, 30,709 did not appear at the polls 
and 9,176 dodged the license issue. Spring- 
field, with a registered list of 10,887 voters, 
had 4,438 stay-at-homes. 


Gubernatorial and Mayoral llessages 

Even superficial reading of Mayor 
Quinocy’s message will reveal how far the 
city of Boston has gone on the way toward 
wholesome paternalism, and how much 
further the able son of able statesmen 
is willing to go in this direction. The 
message also is notable for its revelation 
of the startling increase of indebtedness 
of the city due to the attempt to make 
real the newer conceptions of municipal 
power and beneficence. Its plea is for 
the abolition of the common council, for 
the enlistment of city officials in an 
association for mutual enlightenment and 
co-ordinate action as public servants, for 
the use of public funds in providing free 
lectures, the increased maintenance of 
free city baths and gymnasia, and con- 
certs where only a nominal fee is charged. 
It heartily commends the experiments 
tried last sammer in which the city pro- 
vided a summer camp for boys who othber- 
wise would not have enjoyed vacation de- 
lights. Mayor Quincy also announces the 
appointment of a special commission 
which will carefully study the problem of 
drunkenness, proper methods of reducing 
its extent, and suggest the advisability of 
providing other and less expensive ways 
of dealing with offenders than are now 
found in the House of Correction. The 
document as a whole reveals the fact that 
Boston is well to the front in the endeavor 
to administer city government along lines 
which approve themselves both to the 
shrewd business. man and the social re 
former and meliorist. But it also clearly 
shows that the enlarged range of activity 
calls for new sources of revenue. 

Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts, in 
his message, urges upon the legislature 
consideration of the necessity of giving 
larger and more adequate recompense to 
the higher judicial officials if the State is 
to continue to hold men of the right cali- 
ber in that important department of gov- 
ernment. Governor Roosevelt of New 
York urges the repeal of the Black “‘starch- 
less’’ civil service law and a return to 
the strictest kind of law governing this 
department of State administration. He 
insists on a thorough investigation of the 
canal frauds and radical reforms in the 
State militia, reforms suggested by bis 
own study of the National Guard during 
the recent war. The whole message 
breathes vigor and audacity, and gives 
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little comfort to those who predicted that, 
if elected, he would be found a pliant tool 
of the Machine. Governor Mount of 
Indiana, aroused by recent lynchings in 
that State, calls for stringent laws, which 
will place financial responsibility upon 
counties in which lynchings occur. Real- 
izing that an appeal to ethics will fail 
where an appeal to the purse may suc- 
ceed, he approaches the problem in this 
way. Governor Pingree, the iconoclastic 
governor of Michigan, denounces the 
Spanish war, argues against expansion, 
and denounces franchise grabbing by cor- 
porations, unjust taxation exemption by 
Congress, and urges State ownership of 
railroads and all other natural monopolies. 
Some Aspects of British Trade and Foreign Policy 

As the Briton reviews the past year he 
contemplates no such gain of exports as 
we. Indeed, the reverse is the fact. 
American and German competition is 
telling adversely and British trade is fall- 
ing off, failing to hold its own even where, 
as in Canada, there is a preferential duty 
in favor of British goods. Much of this 
is due to the failure of the British manu- 
facturer to utilize labor-saving devices, 
to train his subordinates properly for the 
work of introducing goods in foreign mar- 
kets, to adjust supply to the native de- 
mand. For this reason much of the Asi- 
atic trade has passed into the hands of 
Americans and Germans. Again it is 
often due to hostile legislatie against 
British goods and ships, as in the case of 
the United States and the French colo- 
nies. Notably has this been true in the 
case of Madagascar, the facts concerning 
which were made public last week in 
the British Bluebook, which facts called 
forth a savage attack on France in the 
London Times.and stirred again the wrath 
of the British lion at the French policy of 
‘pinpricks.” Face to face with this de- 
structive competition, due either to su- 
perior natural resources, or to superior 
technical education, or to a political and 
trade policy which she cannot expect to 
duplicate entirely, the British statesman 
and manufacturer have been forced to 
modify somewhat the historic policy of 
the country, and are now admitting—as 
did the Cobden Club in its manifesto of 
last week—that British trade cannot be 
wholly independent of the fostering aid of 
diplomacy or armed force, and that, inas- 
much as the continents of Europe and 
America refuse to accept the free trade 
policy of Cobden and the Manchester 
school, therefore Great Britain must de- 
fend herself by proscriptive action, foster- 
ing free trade within the empire, when 
possible, inducing the colonies to give 
preferential tariff rates to the mother- 
land, and all uniting to see to it that in 
Asia the teeming population of China is 
not shut out from the British and Austra- 
lian trader. 

To secure this last, Great Britain turns 
to the United States as a Power which in 
this respect is not a rival but an ally, and 
is delighted to find that we respond read- 
ily to the suggestion that pressure be 
brought to bear at Pekin which will pre- 
vent Russia or France from excluding 
our trade from the trade centers of the 
empire. Already there are signs that 
this compact is in working order. Our 
minister, Mr. Conger, and Sir Claude Mc- 
Donald, the British ambassador, recently 
filed a protest against certain concessions 
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to France in Shanghai, concessions which 
would damage American property rights. 
Mr. Conger cabled to Washington last 
week that as the result of their protest 
the French claims had been denied. 


NOTES 


And now it is a Greater Chicago that is 
projected. 

Reports from Madrid, which are credited at 
Washington, point toward a sale of the Caro- 
line islands by Spain to Germany. 

The facts relative to ex-Senator Brice’s es- 
tate- are typical of a condition that is well- 
nigh universal. Few men of reputed excess- 
ive wealth are as wealthy as rumor or their 
mode of living would lead us to believe they 
are. 

Lord Cromer’s speech to the Soudanese 
chieftains last week, relative to the unlimited 
authority of Sirdar Kitchener, brother of the 
hero of Omdurman, who is now in charge of 
the Anglo- Egyptian forces in the Soudan, is 
as bald a declaration of British intention to 
hold all it has won in Soudan and the entire 
Nile valley as could well be imagined. 


The Bishop of Havana is recalcitrant. He ‘ 


has accepted the honorary presidency of the 
Spanish Association of Loyal Peninsulares, 
and he declines to take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. The pope will do well 
to tell him to move on. Archbishop Ireland 
denies that he has been appointed as one of 
the delegates from the United States to the 
ezar’s Peace Conference. 

The Indian Rights Association’s officials 
have petitioned President McKinley not to 
take any backward step in exempting from 
the classified service more public servants en- 
gaged in the Indian Bureau. We sincerely 
trust that this petition will have the weight 
itdeserves. No more unpropitious time could 
well be conceived for throwing back into the 
lap of the spoilsmen the plunder of the offices 
that should only be held by men who at least 
have intelligence and, if possible, high con- 
ceptions of service to a race that needs friendly 
aid and wise guidance. 

Prussia’s recent ¢xpulsion of Danes from 
her territory has been roundly condemned by 
Professor Delbrueck of the University of 
Berlin in Prussian Annals, the journal of 
which he is editor-in-chief. For so writing he 
is to be prosecuted by the ministry, and un- 
doubtedly will be dismissed from his post in 
the University of Berlin, and this, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was decorated for 
bravery on the battlefield of Gravelotte and 
is the sble successor of the great Treitschke 
in the chair of history. Kaftan, the theologian, 
coming to his defense in the public prints, is 
likely to be disciplined also. All of which 
makes a thoughtful man speculate as to how 
long it will be before this sowing of dragon’s 
teeth will be harvested in blood and revolution. 

Germany has just agreetl to subsidize a line 
of steamships to engage in Asiatic trade, 
gaaranteeing a subsidy of more than a million 
dollars a year for a term of fifteen years. The 
terms of the contract guard the. interests of 
the empire most carefully and provide for 
the largest amount of benefit to German arti- 
sans in constructing the vessels, to German 
traders in forwarding goods, and to the Ger- 
man navy in case of war. These vessels not 
only will touch at seaport towns, but they will 
connect with a special line of Bremen owned 
boats, which will steam up the Yangtse Kiang 
as far as Hankow, the great distributing center 
of interior China. This is what Great Britain 
must compete with if she would defeat the 
assiduous, highly trained, educated German 
trader and his paternally-minded Fatherland. 

Lieutenant Hayne, now with a California 
regiment at Manila, but formerly a professor 
at the State Agricultural College, has been 
commissioned by the Secretaries of War and 
Agriculture to make a thorough survey of the 
entire Philippine archipelago and report upon 
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the agricultural, pastoral and tim der resources 
of the islands, and gain any other information 
which will be of advantage to the officials and 
citizens of the United States. Lieutenant 
Hayne is an eminent botanist, admirably 
fitted to head the expedition. He has found 
fifty seientists, practical farmers, meteorolo- 
gists and entomologists among the officers and 
privates of the volunteers at Manila. The 
Government stands back of them with equip- 
ment and funds. And yet some say that the 
United States is deficient in foresight and 
ability in dealing with Spain’s former posses- 
sions, and lacks intelligent servants! 





In Brief - 


God’s will outlasts all human fashions. 





The cold of winter is a special call to warmth 
of heart. 

Has the Week of Prayer helped to launch 
you into a year of prayer? 








The expansion which Christians seek first 
is the expansion of the kingdom of God. 





Welcome, Minutes of the National Council. 
We have been waiting for some time to see 
you in book form. 





Immortality is not bappiness, it is only an 
opportunity for happiness by the cultivation 
of right character. 





“Ours is a democratic century, a Protestant 
century,” says John Burroughs, in the North 
American Review (January). Of course it is. 





‘* He was full of loyalties ’’ —what a beauti- 
ful eulogy of character that is. It was spoken 
recently at the funeral of one of Yale’s most 
loyal alumni, the late E. B. Mason of Chicago. 





Cardinal Gibtons’s New Year counsels to 
Roman Catholics are quite as good for Protes 
tants. He says: ‘‘ Maintain a pure conscience 
toward God, a spirit of continued benevolence 
toward your fellowmen, and cultivate habits 
of self-denial for yourself.’ 





The Oxford and Cambridge University 
presses have issued a fine folio edition of the 
Revised Version of the Bible for the pulpit. 
The demand for such an edition, costing from 
$12.50 to $24, is another sign that the Revised 
Version is gradually coming to be accepted as 
the people’s Bible. 





Americanitis, which is the new and apt title 
for nervous prostration, seems to have found 
lodgment among the British Congregational 
clergy. Rev. Charles A. Berry has not re- 
covered his old form, and is still suffering 
from prostration through overwork, and now 
Dr. Robert F. Horton a second time has been 
laid aside and ordered by his physician to take 
an enforced rest. 





**So far as the philosophy of evolution in- 
volves belief that nature is determinate, or 
due toa necessary law of universal progress 
or evolution, it seems to me to be utterly un- 
supported by evidence and totally unscien- 
tific,’ says Prof. W. K. Brooks of Johns 
Hopkins University, the eminent bioiogist. 
Herbert Spencer is not the demi-god among 
scientists that he was a decade or two ago. 





Louise Imogen Guiney, writing on Harold 
Frederic in the January Bookbuyer, says, 
‘He liked to command a knowledge which he 


did not always feel bound to use.’”’ The ques- 
tion arises, Was he selfish or not? Not if the 
withholding furthered good ends. But the 


phrase suggests the fact that there is a type 
of man who likes to acquire knowledge which 
he never intends to or hopes to use, and of 
such there is but one word to’use—parasite. 





The elaborate ceremony attending the con- 
secration of the first bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Brazil, witnessed in New 
York city last week, was notable chiefly be- 
cause it reveals so clearly the fact that the 








Protestant Episcopal Church has ceased toy- 
ing with the delusion that it is not good form, 
good policy or pure religion for it to intrude 
in countries where the pope of Rome is now 
the chief exponent of the’ blessings of episco- 


pacy. 


From all that we hear we are confident that 
no recent article in our columns has been read 
with more pleasure than the sketch published 
last week of Professor Park at Ninety. No 
less gratifying is it to learn that the subject 
of the sketch himself enjoyed it too, although 
he had no idea that he was thus to be exhib- 
ited to his many admirers. The picture ac- 
companyiug the sketch has been prettily 
mounted and is on sale at the Congregational 
bookstore. 








The British Congregational Year-Book for 
99 is out and with some new details of a 
statistical sort hitherto sadly lacking, which 
have made it difficult to compare our progress 
and theirs. There are now 4,815 churches in 
the British isles and 3,122 ministers, of whom 
288 are temporarily without charge. Thenum- 
ber of sittings provided in the churches is 
1,634,327, and partial though almost complete 
returns indicate not less than 977,339 mem- 
bers. The sixteen schools for ministerial 
training have 430 students. 


When the delegation from the Pan-Presby- 
terian Alliance waited on President McKinley 
a fortnight azo and presented the petition for 
the creation of an arbitration tribunal, he 
heartily approved of their action and attitude, 
and then shrewdly asked, ‘‘ When are North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists going to stop fighting and unite, for- 
getting the asperities and issues of the slavery 
struggle and the Civil War?’ When are 
they? Until they do give such visible token 
of their love of peace and unity their appeals 
to secular powers to arbitrate are discounted 
somewhat. 





“Slum” is a word mostly applied to quar- 
ters in cities. But the people who occupy 
city slums are no worse than degraded charac- 
ters in rural districts. Nor are they propor- 
tionately more numerous. Cities, it is true, 
offer more opportunities to practice vice unde 
tected than the country. But we do not be 
lieve the average character of their inhabitants 
is lower. More than a third of the arrests in 
Boston last year were of non-residents. That 
means that a large number of small communi- 
ties were relieved of the burden of disciplin- 
ing those of their number who were inclined 
to lawlessness. 





We congratulate The Pacific on the pros- 
pect of receiving $5,000 toward continuing its 
publication. We cannot congratulate it on the 
withdrawal of Rev. W. H. McDougall from 
the editorship, for during the few months he 
has occupied that position he has done excel- 
lent work. But Rev. W. W. Ferrier, who re- 
turns to the editorial chair, has also made a 
worthy record as an editor. The Pacific needs, 
like every other religious newspaper, a sub- 
scription list which can be maintained only 
by the conscientious, continuous and active 
loyalty of pastors and church members, stim- 
ulated by the conviction that the prosperity of 
the paper is essential to the prosperity of the 
churches. 





A suggestive fact, if a fact, is described by 
an alienist writing in the January North 
American Review, who says that alienists 
‘now seldom find the spiritual type of in- 
sanity among the hospitals for theinsane. As 
doctrinal discussions have ceased to interest 
the masses, theology has ceased to be a cause 
of insanity. . ... The prevailing character of 
the delusions and hallucinations of the insane 
are now of a material type. The insane now 
are not tormented by the devil and his imps, 
but telephones and phonographs are continu- 
ally ringing in their ears.’’ Thus do the very 
diseases of men, their hallucinations and ob- 
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sessions, connote the type of civilization of 
which they are a part. 


Some of the most amusing of the answers to 
the question, “‘ [f you had $100 to give away in 
1899, how would you distribute it? ’’ do not ap- 
pear, for obvious reasons, in the broadside 
printed elsewhere this week. But we cannot 
forbear a passing aliusion to a few of the more 
original suggestions. One man would have 
applied $30 at once to the painting of the 
steeple of his church because “it looks so 
smutty that a passer-by mistook it for adarkey 
church.” The toothlessness of her washer- 
woman appeals to one woman and she would 
set apart at once $25 to provide a set of teeth. 
There is a plaintive note in a letter from a 
New Hampshire man, who says he would give 

25 to find another church in the State more 
spiritually dead than his own. One woman 
yearns to save at least $5 of her hypothetical 
$100 in order to present her husband with a 
Christmas gift bought with money not his 
own. One individual would take all his money 
in $5 bills and visit the slums of a city and 
there distribute the greenbacks to different 
families, finding his satisfaction in watching 
the delight of the household circles as they 
gathered around the stove and consumed the 
coal furnished by his liberality. 





It was gratifying to us that persons of all 
ages and ranks took part in this discussion. 
The oldest contributor was a woman of eighty- 
five and the youngest a boy of fifteen. The 
emphasis laid upon the value of good literature 
was noticeable in many letters. Several 
would spend a large proportion of the $100 in 
distributing Mr. Jefferson’s Quiet Talks, and 
not a few advocated the circulation of The 
Congregationalist among homes whose occu- 
pants were too poor to pay for the paper, and 
for this appreciation we are properly grate- 
ful. For our January question we propose 
the following: 

How lay a Busy Person Best Maintain aad 

Deepen His Own Spiritual Life 
Replies must not exceed 200 words and must 
reach this office on or before Feb. 1. For the 
best answer we will give $5, or, if preferred, 
$3 and the Century Gallery of Eminent Por- 
traits. For the second best answer we will 
send the Century Gallery. Our hope is that 
this question, touching as it does the springs 
of one’s own Christian life, will be answered 
out of a large variety of personal experience 
and that thus wide benefit will result. 


Our many readers who have followed the 
writings of our war correspondent, Rev. Peter 
MacQueen, will be interested to know that he 
is about to start for the Philippine Islands, to 
be absent eight months, on a tour of investi- 
gation, with scientific, philanthropic and mis- 
sionary opportunities in mind. This sudden 
determination, which has surprised his church 
in West Somerville, comes about as the result 
of a personal interview with President Me- 
Kinley last week. He had a half-hour’s talk 
with the chief magistrate, who evinced much 
sympathy with Mr. MacQueen’s purposes and 
put at his disposal exceptiona! facilities for 
prosecuting his work. He will accompany 
Mayor-General Lawton and will go via the 
Suez Canal. Mr. MacQueen has just been 
breveted for bravery by the Rough Riders, 
being the only one, with the exception of 
Richard Harding Davis, to receive that honor. 
In his interview with the President he mod- 
estly disclaimed any special merit, saying 
that his weapon was the pen and not the 
sword, but those who understand his services 
know that at great risk he ministered to the 
yellow fever sufferers in the trenches before 
Santiago. Mr. MacQueen’s congregation is 
naturally loath to relinquish him, even though 
his resignation last Sunday leaves the people 
free in their action. It is possible that he 
may, after his extended trip through the 
East, return to his present pastorate. Weare 
glad to announce that we hope to receive fre- 
quent contributions from him, which can 
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hardly fail of equaling if not surpassing the 
intense interest of the articles hitherto pub. 
lished. 





Current Thought 


We are glad to note The Presbyterian say. 
ing: “If the nation is once more heartily and 
organically cemented, why not the Church of 
Jesus Christ? When are we to see the old 
ecclesiastical questions forgotten, and the 
pressing claims of today put to the fore 
through a reunited organization? Scarcelya 
greater blessing could descend upon the Pres. 
byterian Church than the organic union of its 
great Northern and Southern forces. United, 
what a power for the nation and for the world!” 

Rev. Henry E. O'Keefe, writing in The Cath. 
olic World (December) on The Church and 
the New Possessions, rejoices in the idea of 
expansion. He says: “‘To speak of the de. 
fects of one race at the expense of the other 
argues a lack of the philosophic spirit. Na 
tions as well as men fulfill their ends in hn. 
man life; then die and are confined to the 
tomb. It would be a vulgar national feeling 
which would provoke us to glory over a feeble 
foe; but if an inspiration has possessed us 
that our republic has a work to do, it would 
be but false humility to deny it. The sun of 
a strange century is lifting itself upon the 
horizon. A new race with the mingled blood 
of Saxon and Celt and Latin has risen up to 
adjust a new complication in history. Let us 
not sin against the light or deliver our trust 
into the hands of men, but into God’s. The 
retention of the recently acquired fruits of 
conquest seems inevitable if we are to com- 
plete the humanitarian purpose for which the 
higher Spirits opened out an unseemly war.” 

Prof. Marcus Dods, in the British Weekly, 
says that Prof. W. N. Clarke’s Outline of 
Christian Theology is a book which fas¢i- 
nates and enthralls; which striking}y exhibits 
the change passing over the style of treatment 
now given to theological topics; which forces 
him to say that, ‘*We have received from 
America many useful contributions to theo- 
logical literature, but few that surpass this 
either as theology or as literature.” Prof. 
Frank K. Foster of Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary, in The Advance, says of the same 
book: “Professor Clarke has presented a 
noble and elevating ferm of the moral or sub- 
jective theory of the atonement, the best it 
has ever been my fortune to meet. It is full 
of illuminating thoughts. Its positive state 
ments are almost all correct; its negations 
alone being questionable. Its error is that of 
defect; but that defect is of the ‘heart of the 
gospel,’ that Christ laid in his death the 
foundation of our forgiveness. The error be 
gins when, without Biblical authority and 
against it, he declares the relations between 
God and the sinner purely personal and not 
legal or governmental.”’ 

The Spectator, surveying the world of pol 
itics, literature and society in general, findss 
general sterility as to great men. It points 
out that it is not for lack of opportunity or 
because men are not willing to be led, as of 
yore. It attributes the fact to general pessi- 
mism. As for America, it describes us thus: 
**Where the democracy is deliberately trying 
to live without guidance, and has failed even 
in the stress of wartime to throw up an ad- 
ministrator.’”’ The same journal, in an ad- 


mirable statement as to The Dogmatism of’ 


Science, says, in conclusion; ‘‘In short, we 
must realize that science is a living body of 
truth, not a dead system of dogmatism, and 
that it is only a fruitful instrument of culture 
when it is so conceived. The modern man of 
science must abandon the spirit of Haeckel, 
the ‘It must be so’ of the dogmatical fanati¢, 
and cultivate the spirit of Newton, the ‘It 
may be so’ of the philosopher of nature. And 
when he has done all, the man of science must 
admit the possibility that his ‘facts’ may be 
illusions, and that the world of phenomens 
may be a maya, a veil thinly covering a far 
deeper reality.”’ 
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Some Religious Aspects of National 
Expansion 
BY REV. OTIS CARY 
A. B. C. #. M. Missionary in Japan 

Probably some Christian people have 
been led to favor the annexation of the 
Philippine Islands by the belief that this 
action would help our missionary work. 
Is it certain that such would be the case? 
Ten years ago I heard several English 
missionaries. in Ceylon speak in strong 
terms of the disadvantages under which 
they labored becanse they belonged to the 
nation that was ruling the island. They 
asserted that it would be much easier to 
work among people who had retained 
their political independence. The gulf 
that separates the foreign rulers and the 
native subjects makes it difficult for those 
connected with the former class to carry 
their religion to men who dislike their 
conquerors. Should we take possession 
of the Philippines, it will be strange if 
we readily gain the good will of the many 
races living there. Americans, in becom- 
ing the aristocracy of the land, may be 
feared and perhaps respected; but they 
are likely to be objects of jealousy and 
hatred with those in a subordinate posi- 
tion. The American missionary will find 
himself regarded with suspicion and dis- 
like because he belongs to the ruling peo- 
ple. Especially will this be the case if, 
as is too likely to occur, it becomes neces- 
sary to put down by force of arms the 
opposition of those to whom American 
fule is unwelcome. 

It is to be feared that our army and 
navy will not make what will be consid- 
ered the “American religion” attractive 
to native races. Though many of our 
military men are noble Christians, the 
common people will see but little of their 
better side. They will think of the officers 
as men wearing fine uniforms, who despise 
and often abuse the natives. More will 
be seen of the sailors when they Have 
their days on shore and of the enlisted 
meu in the army. In Eastern ports our 
sailors and marines fall an easy prey to 
the grogshops and brothels that lie in 
wait for them. Can we expect anything 
better from thearmy? When our country 
is to be preserved, or the oppressed set 
free, our best young men are ready to offer 
their services; but they will have little 
enthusiasm for garrison duty, and still 
less for shooting down men, who, unwill- 
ing to be ruled by the United States, are 
fighting for liberty and independence. 
Our new army will be largely composed 
of those who will not be creditable repre- 
sentatives of America and whose acts will 
make more difficult the work of the mis- 
sionary as he tries to lead the natives to 
lofty standards of religion and morality. 

Questions connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church add to the gravity of the 
problem now before the United States. 
A large and influential portion of our citi- 
zens belong to that church, and we can- 
not blame them if they are zealous in its 
interests. The Spanish Government sup- 
ported religious institutions in the Philip- 
pines. The schools were in the hands of 
the ecclesiastics. Looking only at what 
will be for the good of the people in the 
islands, it may be doubted whether any 
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wise and practical plan can be found for 
at once changing this educational system. 
Something of the same problem confronts 
us in Porto Rico; but the difficulty is 
vastly increased by the larger population 
of the Pacific islands, their distance from 
us, and the almost absolute power that 
has been possessed by priests and friars. 
Politics in America being what they are, 
there is reason to apprehend that Congress 
may consent to some plan by which eccle- 
siastical schools, and perhaps other insti- 
tutions, will receive aid from the Govern- 
ment. Such a policy may prove the 
means by which in our own country that 
support for parochial schools which the 
Catholic press and hierarchy have long 
demanded will be obtained. 

One of the saddest features in the dis- 
cussion now going on in our country is 
the easy assent which even preachers of 
the gospel of peace are giving to the de- 
mand for such an increase of the army 
and navy as the first movements in the 
policy of expansion require. Have they 
really considered what it ail means? It 
is evident that unless the distant islands 
are strongly defended they are likely to 
be the weakest point of the United States, 
as they were of Spain. We do not like to 
think of war with England as among the 
possibilities, but a person does not need 
to be very old to remember several times 
when our relations with the mother coun- 
try were strained almost to the breaking 
point, and no one can insure that more 
serious difficulties will not arise. How 
much increase of army and navy would 
make our possessions safe against Great 
Britain, with its powerful Asiatic squad- 
ron and its armed forces in Hongkong, 
Singapore, India and other places nearer 
to the Philippines than we are? Russia 
has a strong navy in tbe East and has 
been sending no one knows how many 
troops to Viadivostock and Port Arthur, 
while the completion of the Siberian Rail- 
road will soon enable forces from Russia 
itself to reach the Philippines more quickly 
than those we send from California. 
Japan, with its growing navy, must be 
borne in mind, France, with its colonies 
in southeastern Asia, cannot be forgot- 
ten, and no one can foretell what Ger- 
many will attempt in that part of the 
world. 

“But we shall never be at war with 
any of these nations.” Then why this 
increase of army and navy? Is it needed 
simply to control the people of the Philip- 
pines? To say this is to emphasize the 
fact that we are probably about to enter 
on a war of subjugation, forcing an un- 
willing people to become our vassals, 
denying to them the liberty for which 
our fathers fought. If, however, our en- 
larged military force is to defend the new 
possessions, it must soon be still more in- 
creased. On the sudden outbreak of hos- 
tilities we should need to have as many 
ships and men at the Philippines as could 
be brought there by Germany, France, 
Japan, Russia or England; even more 
would be required, for it would be impos- 
sible to foretell which of many islands 
would be attacked by a powerful fleet set- 
ting out from Port Arthur, Nagasaki, 
Saigon or Hongkong, and so, just as in 


the late war we were patrolling the 
waters near Boston, New York, Charles- 
ton and other cities, we should need to 
care for every important point in the 
Pacific archipelago. 

ls it not a time to ask soberly whither 
these movements tend, to remember the 
immense expenditure of money that 
might be employed for better things than 
machines for killing our fellowmen, to 
think of the great loss of life that tropical 
heat and malarial swamps will demand, 
to consider the probability that in the 
Philippines there will be those who desire 
such freedom as we hold dear and whom 
we must slay in order to hold what we 
forced unwilling Spain to turn over to us 
as part of the penalty she must pay for 
not granting freedom to another island? 

O, the irony of self-imposed fate, that 
when the czar of Russia pleads for dis- 
armament, Americans show little sympa- 
thy for his proposals, but are about to 
quadruple theirarmy and greatly increase 
their navy! Would that some Sumner 
might stir the hearts of the people by an- 
other speech on The True Grandeur of 
Nations. 





National Expansion 
BY REV. RICHARD CORDLEY, LAWRENCE, 
KAN, 

The common objection to national ex- 
pansion is that the policy is new to us. 
It is contrary to our traditions and his- 
tory. But we only have to glance at our 
history to see that the very opposite of 
this is true. Our whole history is a series 
of expansions from the first. AS soon as 
we became a nation the thirteen colonies 
found themselves expanding into the 
wilderness of the Northwest Territory. 
In 1803 Jefferson purchased Louisiana 
of Napoleon for $15,000,000. This was 
an empire in itself. In 1845 we an- 
nexed Texas and out of this grew the 
Mexican War, which added another em- 
pire. In 1857 we purchased Alaska for 
$7,000,000 of Russia. This is not contigu- 
ous to our former territory and stretches 
out indefinitely into the western sea. 
Thus expansion has been our practice 
from the first, and our area has been in- 
creased more than fourfold. It staggers 
one to think what would have been the 
result if the opposite policy had been 
pursued. There would have been a 
French nation in the Mississippi valley, 
a Spanish nation on the Pacific coast, and 
our own nation a handful of States on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

But when defined the objection takes 
another form. It is not expansion in 
itself but expansion beyond our conti- 
nental lines. There has never been any 
serious objection offered to acquiring 
Alaska, or even Cuba or Porto Rico. 
Expansion within the limits of the Ameri- 
can continent is legitimate, but beyond 
those limits it would be a violation of our 
traditional policy, a violation of our Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

But the trend of history has been lead- 
ing us away from this idea and we have 
been gradually made to see that conti- 
nental lines are merely artificial, while 
other lines are far more potent in the life 
of nations. Seventy years ago a band of 
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American missionaries landed on the 
Sandwich Islands. Their success was 
remarkable. In a very few years over 
20,000 natives were converted and in less 
than a generation the Sandwich Islands 
were a Christian nation. They had 
churches and schools and civilized homes. 
Besides this an American colony of re- 
markable intelligence grew up on the 
islands from the descendants of the mis 
sionaries and others who had joined them. 
Dr. Eli Corwin, who for ten years was 
pastor of the Fort Street Congregational 
Church in Honolulu, says there is not a 
superior to that church in the United 
States in the high character and intelli- 
gence of their members. The sympathies 
of these people are with us and they are 
bound to us by religious and social and 
business ties. They are thoroughly loyal 
to American ideas and the American 
name. After a long struggle with our 
narrow provisional policy, these islands 
are now a part of the American nation, 
though not in America. 

We are teaching the world and we are 
teaching ourselves that ‘‘American”’ is 
larger than America. A man may be an 
American and not live in America. The 
most thorough Britons in the world live 
at the antipodes of Britain, in Australia. 
“‘ American ”’ denotes a quality rather than 
a locality. It was not altogether a jest 
when some one siid: ‘‘ Boston is a state 
and not a place.”’ A thing may be Amer. 
ican and not bein America. Continental 
lines are artificial and are drawn merely 
for convenience. National qualities, na- 
tional interests and national authority 
may overlap them. Hawaii is an Amer- 
ican community, though not in Ameriva. 
The Philippines will soon be American- 
ized, though on the other side of the globe. 

The affairs of nations and the move- 
ment of population pay little regard to 
our geographical divisions. Trade and 
travel and emigration follow the lines of 
longitude. Emigration and civilization 
follow the sun, and no sentiment and no 
argument will be able to turn the tide 
back upon itself. It was more than a 
mere poetic conceit when Berkeley said : 

Westward the course of empire takes its way. 

It was prophecy as well as poetry, and 
the law under it is stronger than the laws 
of kings or congresses. 

American interests and enterprise will 
not be turned back by the Pacific Ocean. 
They will find the Philippines whether we 
keep possession of them or not. Our peo- 
ple will go there whether we allow them 
to go under our laws or those of Spain or 
of some native chief. Our tireless enter- 
prise has reached the Pacific Ocean, which 
has hitherto been regarded as the Ultima 
Thule of our progress. But the restless 
energy of our people will find a farther 
limit beyond the ‘‘ultimate.’’ American 
ideas and American enterprise will keep 
right on across the great sea. They will 
find a West beyond the farthest West. 
The Philippines are in the line of march 
of empire, and Providence has timed their 
coming to us to the exigencies of history. 
These new possessions of ours open new 
fields for our civilization and our faith as 
well asfor our trade. We must give these 
new wards of ours what we most prize for 
ourselves. We must give them our laws, 
and teach them what justice and security 
really mean. We must give our system 


of education, and show them what the 
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public school can do for the uplifting of a 


people. We must give them the gospel. 
So far as they have it we must brighten 
and enlighten it. So far as they have it 
not we must givetothem. We must edu- 
cate them; we must civilize them; we 
must Americanize them ; we must Chris- 
tianize them. 

All this creates what we may call the 
new American outlook. We face new 
conditions and we must adopt new meth- 
ods. The theories and methods of our 
provincialism are too narrow for our full- 
grown state. Inspite of our traditions, 
in spite even of vurselves, we must stand 
out in the larger light. We cannot put 
ourselves back into the conditions of the 
past. It only remains for us to say 
whether we will meet or not meet the 
conditions of the future. 





Peppermint Jim 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. PART III. 
BY A MAINE MINISTER 

But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; 
and the greatest of these is love. —Pauwl. 

Jim did not lapse. But for months 
there was never a day that the pastor or 
his wife, when in town, did not call at the 
house or shop, with encouraging words, 
and one entire evening in every week Jim 
and Sarah spent at the parsonage. 

Jim was a good workman when sober 
and made a fair living. Thenewsof what 
was going on spread through the com- 
munity and customers increased. The 
little home, although still very humble, 
was neat aud pretty. There were pictures 
on the wall and plants in the window, the 
gifts of Mrs. Howard and others, and the 
yard was cleaned up. 

Sarah proved to be a genuine “tind.” 
She was quick to learn, and her assistance 
was invaluable. It was no infrequent 
thing for her to spend an entire morning, 
by appointment, at the parsonage with 
the pastor’s wife, who was in every re- 
spect a model housekeeper. Jim would 
come up at noon and the four would sit 
down to the dinner of good things that 
the two women had prepared together. 
Sometimes the pastor’s wife would go to 
Sarah’s for a morning in the kitchen, and 
the whole thing would be reversed. 

Mr. Howaid had always been a temper- 
ance man. The women of the Christian 
Union had never called on him in vain 
for any service he could render. He was 
by no means on friendly terms with the 
liquor traffic, but he had never directly 
and personally antagonized it. He had 
left it to others, whose special business 
he presumed it to be, to look after viola- 
tion of law. 

Now, however, in his efforts to save 
Jim from those who saw that they were 
likely to lose, at least, one good customer, 
his eyes were opened to many things to 
which before they had been blind. His 
blood boiled when he found that there 
were fiends in Woodridge who were 
brutal enough to deliberately plot to ruin 
Jim. He felt that the time had come for 
aggressive work. He was astounded at 
what Jim told him of illicit sales by 
“pocket pedlars,’’ and at concealed bars, 
and in groceries and drug stores under 
various misleading names. He found 
that the Woodridge Agency, controlled 
by the selectmen, and at which liquors 
were suppo.ed to be sold for “ medicinal 
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and mechanical purposes only,’’ had be. 
come a veritable rum-hole, free to all, 
and no questions asked. He went inte 
the county court and found that from 
constable to judge all were conspiring to 
protect notorious violators of the pro. 
hibitory law. He saw human vampires— 
some of whom had tried to destroy the 
very man he was trying to save—paying 
their little fines, and with smiling faces 
going forth to prosecute undisturbed 
their infernal business. He was com- 
pelled to admit to himself that in a State 
whose policy of prohibition had been its 
boast, far «nd wide, he was living, virtu- 
ally, in a license county.. He seemed to 
hear again the oily voice of Demetrius 
and the infamous cry of those who pre. 
ferred swine to salvation. He appealed 
to his people, basing his appeals on facts 
that could not be gainsaid, and when they 
responded feebly or not at all he was re- 
minded of his own blindness and indiffer. 
ence. “Jesus or Barabbas,’’ seemed to 
him to be the alternative once again, and 
he saw Barabbas, the robber and the 
murderer, elected by a large majority and 
Jesus driven to the wall. 

He began to receive anonymous letters; 
in some there were foul insinuations, and 
in others threats of personal violence, if 
he did not at once desist. He found that, 
when once aroused, the spirit of the liquor 
traflic is the very spirit of hell itself. 

But he had counted the cost. 

Jim and Sarah were very constant in 
church attendance. They occupied a part 
of the minister’s pew. They also attended 
the midweek service with regularity. 
They had promised to do so. 

“You must not be surprised, Jim,’ Mr. 
Howard had said, “if, at first, you and 
Sarah do not meet with a very cor. 
dialreception. When Saul first undertook 
to be a different man, he got the cold 
shoulder.”’ 

‘*Nothin’ more’n we deserve, | s’pose,” 
said Jim. Meanwhile the week night 
meetings had been filling up. At first 
people came out of curiosity to see Jim 
and’ Sarah; but they kept coming. The 


presence of these two had a wholesome | 


eff ct upon the meetings. The prayers 
were more simple and earnest, and less 
stereotyped andformal. Sarah sang well, 
and her rich contralto voice could be 
easily heard. Jim was no singer. He 
tried once, and nearly broke up the meet- 
ing. 

“I don’t think the Lord expects you to 
sing, Jim,” Sarah said on the way home. 
Jim never tried it again. 

Mr. Howard’s effort for Jim was having 
a remarkable effect upon his own spiritual 
life. He seemed to be breathing a heav- 
enly ozone. His spiritual pulse was 
quickened. He was filled with a joy the 
like of which he had never known before. 
He saw the change that had taken place 
in the wretched home and its inmates, 
and the old gospel seemed transcendently 
glorious. Without any intention on his 
part, his sermons were different. They 
had more to do with sin and salvation. 

There was a full meeting of the exam- 
ining committee when Jim and Sarah 
appeared as candidates for church men- 
bership. The pastor and his wife were 
the only others present. 

“It'll be superflurious fur you to ask 
us anythin’ hard,” said Jim, ‘‘fur we 
don’t neither of us know much; but we 
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ain’t furgot what we once was, ap’ we 
can tell when was the turnin’ point, an’ 
we ain’t got no idea of givin’ up, an’ it’s 
him and her, mostly, an’ the Almighty 
that’s done it.” 

“Would our brother and his wife be 
willing to wait another two months, or 
longer, if, under the circumstances, the 
committee thought it wise?” asked one 
conservative member. The question was 
intended really as a test for Jim. 

“ Ain’t got no fault to find,” he replied; 
“mebbe it’s quite a risk anyway fur you 
totakea feller with my gene-all-gy. We'd 
a liked to have took a stand an’ come to 
the table now because he said so, but we 
can wait if you think it’s best.” 

The uames of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Ilurd came before the church with the 
unanimous recommendation of the com. 
mittee, and they were accepted. As far 
as could be seen, there were no Cissert- 
ing votes. Mr. Roscoe Thompson was at 
the meeting and remarked to the pastor, 
as he was passing out, that perhaps the 
razor had more stuff in it than he had 
thought. That was all he said. 

It was the Friday before communion 
Sabbath. Mr. Howard was in his study. 
He was feeling unusually happy in an- 
ticipation of the day. Tears of grateful 
joy filled his eyes as he thought of all that 
had transpired since his first visit at 
Jim’s—of the wilderness and tbe solitary 
place that bad been made glad and the 
desert that had been made to bloom. 
Jim and his wife had of late expressed a 
strong desire to do something to rescue 
others who were in the thrall of sin, and 
Mr. Howard had in mind a scheme for 
the approaching winter. He was occu- 
pied with these thoughts when, without 
stopping to knock or askad mission, a boy 
rushed in and said: ‘‘ They want you quick 
to Mr. Hurd’s—to Jim’s—he’s hurt bad.” 

it took but a moment to reach the 
house. Jim was lying. on the lounge. 
lis face was very pale and his eyes were 
closed; his hands were upon his breast. 
His wife was kneeling by his side. The 
doctor was in the room, and one or two 
neighbors. Outside the door the usual 
crowd had collected. 

It seems that the wife and children of 
Mr. Roscoe Thompson were out driving; 
the horse, although a family pet, took 
fright at something and became uacon- 
trollable. Jim, in his shop, saw the team 
coming at full speed and rushed out; he 
succeeded in stopping the horse, but had 
hardly done so when he sank down uncon- 
scious and was carried into the house. 

The doctor was sent for and upon ex- 
amination it was found that Jim had re- 
ceived a terrible blow directly over the 
heart, probably from one of the thills. 
‘Internal rupture and bleeding,” the doc- 
tor said. As the pastor approached and 
took his hand Jim opened his eyes and 
looked at him. It was a look that could 
never be forgotten; it seemed to Mr. 
Howard to be an infinite over-payment 
for all expenditure of time and effort. 

Che pastor knelt in prayer. “Thank 
you,” said the dying man, faintly, as he 
concluded; “ain’t there a text that says, 
‘chief of sinners’ ?” 

Mr. Howard repeated from memory 
Paul’s glorious declaration: “Faithful is 
the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners; of whom I[ am chief,” 
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“Chief of sinners; that’s me,’’ mur- 
mured Jim, and he closed his eyes and 
seemed to be unconscious. 

After a little he opened them again in 
loving recognition. 

“Tell ’em—I thank ’em—an’ love ’em 
ali—an’ if you’d jest as soon—tell ’em to 
write it—on the casket—Peppermint Jim 
—it’s better so—a sinner—saved ”— 

His attention seemed to be arrested by 
something on the wall. It was a picture 
of the Last Supper that Mrs. Howard 
had at one time brought. Jim’s eyes 
were fixed upon it. A radiant smile came 
upon his pallid face, mingled with an ex- 
pression of regret. 

“Tell ’em I’d—been there—if I could— 
a sinner—saved”— Jim tried to point 
upward; his hand sank back upon his 
breast; his eyes gently closed; and love 
had triumphed. 


( The end.) 





In and Around New York 


Religious Growth in Ninety-eight 

Thirty-two wholly new church projects were 
started in this city last year. Just one-half 
began in the borough of Brovklyn. Five of 
the new projects are Protestant Episcopal, 
four each for the Baptists, Roman Catholics 
and Lutherans, three each for the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians, two each for the 
Methodists and Jews, and one each for the 
German Evangelicals and Moravians. Of 
the three Congregational projects two were 
in Brooklyn and one in Manhattan. Exclu 
sive of repairs, redecorations and new fur- 
nishings, there was expended | «+t year in con- 
struction of new charch buildings about 
$2,000,000. Of this amount $75,000 was spent 
by Congregationalists. In the matter of church 
membership and its growth it is easy to go 
wide of the mark. For example, many Roman 
Catholic parishes keep no accurate list of 
communicants as distinguished from a visit- 
ing list of tha clergy. Figures furnished by 
these churches have a wholesale character, 
being always in even thousands. On the other 
hand, the Protestant churches keep a fairly 
accurate record. The Episcopalians have in- 
creased their membe-ship by nearly 3,000, 
Congregationalists 2,000, Methodists 1,078, 
Baptists 566 and Presbyterians 314. Of the 
3,000,000 persons resident in New York 1,150,- 
000 profess the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
Roman Catholics number 802,000, while there 
are 330,000 Jews, making New York the great- 
est Jew center in the world. 


A Decennial 

The Beecher Memorial Church in Brooklyn 
celebrated its tenth anniversary. A small 
mission had been in existence for two or three 
years prior to Jan. 1, 1889, when Rev. SB. 
Halliday, Mr. Beecher’s associate for many 
years in the work of Plymouth Church, began 
the crowning work of his life in the erection 
of this memorial to his friend. After three 
and one-half years Mr. Halliday was able on 
his eightieth birthday to burn the mortgage 
and present to the community free of debt the 
beautiful edifice, with its many memorial win- 
dows. Exactly 400 members have joined the 
church in the ten years, some of whom have 
removed and some, including the beloved and 
venerable Father Halliday, have fallen asleep. 
The present Sunday school roll numbers 893, 
every scholar now enrolled having been in at- 
tendance daring the last three months. The 
church is trying to raise funds to meet the 
needs of a rapidly growing community, the 
plan being to purchase land adjoining the 
present property and as the gifts of friends 
may warrant enlarge the present building. 
Ono Jan. 1, the pastor, Rev. D. Butler Pratt, 
preached a historical sermon. In the after- 
noon Dr. Kent of Lee Avenue and Mr. Porter, 
the assistant at Plymouth, presented the con 
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gratulations and best wishes of the Brooklyn 
churches A communion service closed an 
eventful day. 


Dr. Hall’s Successor 

The Fifth Avenue Church is no nearer a 
pastor than ever, unless some rumors con- 
cerning Dr. Behrends prove to have some 
foundation. There is a long list of supplies 
for future Sundays, among them Dr. Mere- 
dith, Dr. Behrends, Dr. Gregg and President 
Patton. The committee was anxious that Dr. 
Behrends should preach, and when he could 
not be had for a morning he was eagerly se- 
cured for an afternoon. A strong contingent 
in the church were much p'eased with Dr: 
Behrends’s positive assertions at the Congre- 
gational Club dinner. Members of the com- 
mittee say they are still at sea over a man, 
and of course Dr. Behrends had no notion 
that he was being considered. It is to be 
regretted that ramors continue to come to the 
surface to the effect that harmony does not 
reign in thechurch. Bygones seem loath to be 
bygones. 


Promising Features 

At the Upper Montclair church Rev. H. S. 
Bliss has ‘‘fortnightlies,”’” when some of the 
young people have a good time and discuss 
and occasionally are addressed by some out- 
sider on literary and other topics. During the 
Week of Prayer and during Holy Week at the 
end of March some extra meetings are to be 
held on week nights. The topics for the prayer 
meetings beginning with the new year are 
suggestive. For example, Sabbath Memories 
—from childhood ; People Who Have Helped 
Us; and Out of Weakness Made Strong—les- 
sons from past failures. A feature of the 
work is New Year calling, a committee of the 
congregation making the plans. 


Prosperity in the Brick Church 

What was said of Dr. John Hall’s church 
last year is true of the Brick Church, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke’s. this year. Its record 
shows it to be the most influential and largest 
c mtributing Presbyterian church in the coun- 
try. Daring the year the contributions have 
been doubled, making the total receipts for 
1898 over $142,000. Of this amount over $90,000 
were giveo to benevolent and missionary ob- 
jects. For the support of the church $52,000 
were expended. This includes the expenses 
of two other churches for which it is responsi- 
ble. This is not all. Every pew has been 
rented during the past year, and there is at 
present a waiting list of nearly 200 persons 
who desire sittings. This has led many prom- 
inent members to offer to build a larger edifice, 
but Dr. Van Dyke declines, saying that the 
congregation is at present larger than he can 
ec mfortably look after. Ninety nine persons 
have united with the church during the past 
year and 252 have united with the three 
churches. When these facts were made known 
through the Year-Book jast distributed Dr. 
Van Dyke began to receive congratulations 
fr mmapy. He deserves them. CAMP. 


A notable recent convert from Rome is M. 
Kugene Smetz, who was sent five years ago by 
the College of the Propaganda to labor in the 
interests of the papacy in Armenia. There, 
face to face with the type of Protestantism 
represented by the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board, he experienced his great change. 
Thus does the former Capuchin monk now 
write to his provincil: 


{am abandoning the Roman Church Hayvy- 
ing been sent tive years ago to the East as an 
apostolic missionary | found myself for the 
first time in my life face to face with Protes- 
tantism. ©>liged to combat it, and therefore 
to Jearn its teachings, | arrived, as the result 
of an impartial study, at this conclusion: that 
one cin only be a thorough Christian by ceas- 
ing to b3 Catholic, and that one cannot belong 
to the Church of Christ without turning one’s 
back on the Romish Church and its supersti- 
tions. In embracing Protestantism I have 
found Christ. 
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Selected “Best Answers.” II. 


From the large number of replies submitted to the second question proposed for competitive discussion, we have selected these 
printed herewith as deserving to be referred to Mr. S. B. Capen, the final judge of published answers. As in the case of our first 


contest, it has been an arduous task to pick out the twenty-five answers whose merit appears to exceed that of others. 


We should be 


glad, had space permitted, to print more replies. In our selection of those which do appear we have been governed by the genera} 
merit of the suggestions offered and by the attractiveness of the form in which they were presented. We have not undertaken to pass 
any judgment upon the specific proportions allotted to individual causes, nor have we ruled out some which advocate the devotion of 
the entire sum to one particular enterprise. We have aimed, in general, to present as large as possible a variety of suggestions, not 
discriminating against certain rather remarkable and decidedly novel propositions which evince real originality on the part of those 


who proffer them. : 


Mr. Capen, having seen an advance proof of these printed replies, has decided that the best answer among them is that furnished 
by Rev. David Beaton of Chicago, and the second best by Myra A. Proctor of Stoneham, Mass. In his opinion honorable mention 
should be accorded to the writers of the answers signed, respectively, ‘‘S. M. H.,” “A. W. W.” and “A. M. H.” 


“If You Had $100 to Give Away in 1899, How Would You Distribute It ?’’ 


Being a Congregationalist both by conviction 
and choice, the channel of my benevolence 
should be chiefly through my own denomina- 
tion, the seven societies of which I regard as 
having claims upon me as a member of this 
household of faith. The lion’s share of the 
$100 I would give to the C. H. M.S., because 
charity begins at home, viz., $25 and $20 to the 
A. M. A., because of Paul’s words [1 Tim. 
5: 18.] Then to the A. B.C. F. M. I would 
give another $20, because charity is world wide 
and the call is loud to send missionaries to 
our new possessions. The C. C. B. S. should 
receive $10, because when the C. H. M. S. 
gathers a flock a church house will keep it 
from scattering. I would give the C. E. S. an 
equal sum, because the demand of the day is 
for an educated ministry. The C. S. S. and 
P. S. should receive $5, because it works among 
the young; and I would give $3 to the M. R. F., 
for I would put a grain of comfort into the 
cup of the Lord’s aged and infirm laborers. 
Then with my remaining $12 I would send 
The Congregationalist to some poor mission- 
ary and $10 to make this Christmastide some 
poor people and children happy because of the 
Lord’s words, ‘‘ Ye did it unto me.”’ 

: BW 


The result of the recent war has brought 
larger opportunities and larger responsibili- 
ties for foreign missionary work to the Chris- 
tians of America. Realizing this, I should 
give $60 of the $100 to the American Board. 
To increase my own interest and my pleasure 
in giving, 1 should direct that the sum be de- 
voted to ‘‘grubstake” a native helper, wher- 
ever the Board might see fit. This helper 
would then be my partner in the Lord’s busi- 
ness, and I should require a short report from 
him at the end of the year. So much for the 
world. The next gift would be for my country. 
I should give $5 to help a young man get a 
Christian education; $20 to help him live 
while using his education in the service of 
some forsaken community in country or city, 
and $5 to help him build a church to preach 
in. . These three things belong together. I 
should not feel that I had a share in either if 
I had not a share inall. The last $10 should 
be given to help the A. M.A. undo some of 
the wrongs committed against the Indians 
and Negroes. F. 8. 


I would divide the $100 into five funds, as 
follows: (1) $20 for foreign missions, to be dis- 
tributed among at least three countries; (2) 
$20 for home missions, to be distributed in 
West, South and through the organizations of 
my own city; (3) $30 for favorite philanthropy, 
among the following ‘“‘causes’”’: fresh air, 
G. A. R., college settlements, Y. M. C. A., 
hospitals, Salvation Army, peace, temperance, 
education, music, art. Some individuals may 
be equally interested in many and wish to 
distribute the sum in equal parts among 
them. The law of nature is, however, a law 
of preference, and an average is obtained by 
each giving according to taste; (4) $10 emer- 
gency fund to meet sudden calls from unex- 
pected quarters, caused by such accidents as a 
fire in a tenement district, sickness or death 
in some poor family, a strike among the mill 
operatives, a deficit in the church income; 


(5) $20 for gifts to family and friends, by 
which I do not mean extravagant trifles for 
those who can afford such things for them- 
selves, but real gifts of loving ministry—a 
fortnight at the seaside for my invalid sister, 
or concert and lecture tickets for friends other- 
wise deprived. E. M. H. 


I would give $10 to each of our own six 
societies, because I am commissioned to ‘‘go 
into all the world” with his gospel, and be- 
cause he has put me into the Congregational 
field to scatter seed: $10 for the seamen, be- 
cause they are in such sore need of Christ in 
their perilous life; $10 for disabled Congrega- 
tional ministers, because ‘‘the laborer is wor- 
thy of his hire” and “if any provide not for 
his own, and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel”’ [1 Tim. 5: 8]; $5 to some fresh 
air fund, to put life into starved lungs; $5 
each for his work among soldiers and lumber- 
men, because of the awful temptations that 
assail both classes alike; and $5 I would scat- 
ter into a few pocket-books whose owners 
would never tell their need, because I know 
how great a help a dollar is when, with all one’s 
planning and stretching, the ends just fail of 
meeting. ALMA, 


I would divide it into four equal parts and 
find four Sunday schools in ‘ural communities 
where there were no libraries of any kind. 
Then I would try to induce these schools to 
contribute as much as they reasonably could 
to swell this fund. With the aid of the best 
thinkers of the schools, 1 would selectas many 
choice books as possible, thus establishing a 
permanent library for the use of the members. 
Why would I do this? Because there is an 
almost universal dearth of good literature in 
rural districts. Because the plan I have indi- 
cated would stimulate the schools thus encour- 
aged to maintain libraries. They would have 
a personal interest in the books and would 
become stronger and stronger advocates of 
good reading matter as time passes. Bevause 
books live. Their influence endures long after 
we have passed away and produces results 
which only eternity can reveal. B. ta V- 


I should give it to a young woman, an 
orphan, granddaughter of a clergyman, now 
working in a factéry, who as she weaves the 
shuttle to and fro is constantly praying that 
some way may be opened for her to study, so 
that she may in time become a teacher among 
the colored people of the South. The $100 
would enable her to enter Mr. Moody’s school 
at Northfield. My reason for doing this is 
that so earnest a Christian worker would do 
good work for the. Master, thus enabling me to 
say, “Lord, thy pound hath gained ten 
pounds.” M. 8. M. 


$10 should be given to foreign missions and 
$10 to home missions. The remaining $80 
should be distributed among worthy individ- 
uals in sums varying according to the special 
need. These individuals should not be poor 
people, in the common acceptance of the term, 
but persons of culture and intelligence whose 
financial resources are painfully limited. The 
country minister, far from libraries, should 
receive the encyclopedia for which he has 


been longing; his wife should have the money 
necessary for that much-desired visit to her 
childhood’s home. The young girl with artis- 
tic taste, but no money for its development, 
should be given a start towards turning her 
talent into the means of self-support. One 
student pining for the inspiration of good 
music should receive a concert ticket; an- 
other should be rejoiced by a new coat, the 
lack of which has prevented his mingling 
with friends and acquaintances. There are 
nowadays abundant charities for the poor, 
but there is a vast amount of suffering among 
people of a higher class, and the satisfying of 
their higher needs is worthy the thoughtful 
effort of Christian men and women. 
M. &. R. 


I would join a club and secure The Congre- 
gationalist a year for $2, and after devour- 
ing its contents would forward it to some 
family deprived entirely of good reading, 
fifty cents. Being well informed as to what 
my denomination was doing, I would give 
$5 each to the C. H. M.S., A. M.A., C.C. 
B.S. and A. B. C. F. M.; $2 each to C.S. 8, 
and P. S. and C. E.S., and $1 to Ministerial 
Relief. Another dollar would put The Con- 
gregationalist Handbook in every family in 
my church ; $20 would go on my pastor's sal- 
ary, $5 to church incidentals, $2 50 to Sunday 
school expenses, $1 each to C. E. organist and 
Sunday school organist; $5 would send my 
faithful, hard-working superintendent and a 
good delegate to the county Sunday school 
convention; $5 would send my good pastor 
and delegate to the two meetings of our local 
association. I would give $1 to the member 
who always takes the front seat; $1 to the 
member who, with eleven in her family and 
no servants, gets up in time Sunday morning 
to appear at church with six to eight of the 
number; $10 would go to the ehoir, who sing 
not for pay but for the worship of Almighty 
God ; $5 each would go to two godly retired 
ministers of different denominations from 
my own. who have not to exceed $100 each a 
year to live on. The balance, $10, would go 
to a dear young man who is ‘striving every 
way to secure an education. O for the $100! 

JI. 3. D. 


I would spend almost every cent for drink, 
dividing the whole amount ($100) into two 
equal parts— $50 for winter and the rest for 
summer. During the hottest day of summer 
and the coldest winter day I would dispense, 
respectively, cooling and warming beverages 
to the sweltering and shivering public, as far 
as possible avoiding the appearance of either 
a charitable enterprise or an advertising 
scheme. It would, I think, be more success 
ful if it looked like an advertisement. Lem- 
onade in summer and coffee in winter would 
probably best suit the popular taste. The 
drinks should be of good quality and, as far 
as possible, of proper temperature—neither 
ice cold nor scalding hot—and free to all who 
ask. The place for serving should be well se 
lected and calculated to meet the needs of the 
class of persons who would be most bene- 
fited—those exposed to the extremity of the 
weather—teamsters and other outdoor work- 
ers. There would be obstacles in the way of 
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does not 
carrying out such a project, but it 

pr impracticable. It would promote 
health and temperance, relieving distress 
without increasing pauperism. 8. J. 


$10, my church and its benevolences, be- 
cause I accepted a share in its duties and 
privileges; $10, membership in philanthropic 
societies, ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens 
and so fulfill the law of Christ’; $15, a Bible 
reader in India, ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel”; $10, instructive and re- 
ligious magazines or papers for homes, hos- 
pitals or reading-rooms, * Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom and the man that getteth 
understanding’; $10, fruit and flowers for 
the sick, they bring good cheer, ‘‘A merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine’; $10, the 
w.c. T. U. to print and circulate literature on 
prevention of disease, sickness »rings suffer- 
ing, sorrow and poverty, much sickness is 
caused by ignorance; $15, some hospital free 
bed or nurse for sick poor, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me’; $10, 
gifts to friends, increasing their happiness 
and expressing my love, ‘‘ Let us love one an- 
other for love is of God ”’ ; $10, for extra char- 
ities as they present themselves from time to 
time, “As we have therefore opportunity let 
us do good unto all men.” A. 


Why not in this way: Through the church 
to missions, $40; for some reform or special 
philanthropy, $30; in direct personal gifts, 
¢30, Being a Congregationalist | would send 
my money to missions through these societies : 
A. B.C. F. M., $12; C. H. M.S.,$7; A. M. A., 
si: C. EB. S., $5; C.S. 8S. and P. S., $4; C.C. 
B.S., $3; Special, $3. Total$40. Oursisa time 
of great spiritual movements, missionary, po- 
litical, social, philanthropic. 1 would give 
my $30 in a lump to that work which I felt to 
be the most promising of good—to the cam- 
paign fund of a political party, to an institu- 
tional church, to a single tax association, toa 
society or paper for indoctrinating the people 
in socialism, to a social settlement, to Cuban 
relief, or to a soldiers’ memorial. This part 
of my gift in one sum, that I might feel some- 
thing of the sense of doing one thing well and 
not scattering all over the world. The other 
$30 I should give directly to needy people or 
causes, or to local enterprises to awaken pub- 
lic spirit, neighborly feeling, or Christian 
sympathy. H. W. 


It is better to encourage than to supply, 
therefore 1 would give where it would com- 
fort and brighten some lonely, neglected or 
meager life, not where it would impoverish 
nor create a taste which could never be legiti- 
mately gratified: $20 towards the support of 
some church and its charities; $20 in sub- 
scriptions to papers, magazines, and books, 
for country ministers, their wives, school- 
teachers and others, who could appreciate but 
not afford them; $12 in outings for those of 
small means; $10 in tickets for fine lectures, 
concerts, or the theater where plays of literary 
merit were well represented, these given to 
those needing the diversion; $10 photograph 
for some schoolroom ; $10 for mittens, hand- 
kerchiefs, tooth and hair brushes, sleds, skates 
and dolls for needy children ; $5 for hot-water 
bottles or delicacies for the sick ; $5 for plants, 
photographs, fruit and peppermints for shut- 
ins; $5 for emergency cases; $2 for joyous 
spring flowers for tenement house inhabitants ; 
$1 I would divide into pennies to give to chil- 
dren who looked as though candy was an 
untasted delight. ™ 8. WO. 


The question is not, “‘How ought,” but, 
“How would I distribute $100?’ Ten dollars 
goes in answer to an appeal from a charch at 
Somewhereorother, blown out by a blinding 
blizzard. I attend, by invitation, a dedication. 
The debt-lifter is there. Escape is impossible. 
Ten dollars to a church that will cudgel me 
with every opportunity. A minister who pub- 
lishes a paper calls to tell of his struggles. 


My subscription to my denominational paper 
is in arrears. But can I send this dear man 
away? Ten dollars more (or less). Tramps 
have a private mark on our sidewalk. My too 
confiding wife will distribute $10 among these 
‘“*motherless (thirsty) boys.’’ Our State Mis- 
sionary Society is in debt. But at the annual 
conference an eloquent beggar picks from my 
pocket another $10 for a church on the north- 
ern border. The agent of the S. P. C. T. S. 
(Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Theolog- 
ical Students) comes. He brings a theologue 
recently on the “gridiron.’’ His scars are 
pathetic and irresistible. For this humane 
ministry, $10. I have $40 left. [ hope to send 
a portion to the Congregational House (I am 
a Congregationalist), but the flesh is weak. 
Brethren, pray for us. ©. D..o. 


I would distribute as follows, for the ap- 
pended reasons: $25 to secure as expert 
a public lecturer as possible on forestry 
and forest preservation —because forest pres- 
ervation is a most practical thing for all 
classes of people; $25 to provide prizes for 
original research in botany, geology and or- 
nithology among the older pupils in the high 
school—because it would supplement the 
knowledge derived from books and stimulate 
interest ; $10 to promote a kindergarten, free 
or other wise, in this city—because one is much 
needed ; $10 to improve the quality of the music 
in my church—because the refining influence 
of well-rendered church music is very great; 
$10 to add books on birds, plants, trees and 
animals to the public library—because such 
reading is eminently practical and intellectu- 
ally stimulating ; $10 to replace old or furnish 
new equipment for the local Y. M. C. A. gym- 
nasium—because the best development of the 
physique is essential to man’s symmetry ; $10 
to provide teams to get stormbound people out 
to church—because those so helped derive 
good, are made happy _y being remembered 
and encourage the pastor. E. W. W. 


One hundred dollars to give away in 1899! 
A princely sum and how much good it can do! 
I would give $2 to send the church paper to 
some very poor and very appreciative fellow- 
Christian, because that paper is so helpful to 
me; $10 toward the grievous debt of some 
church, or to aid some struggling, sacrificing 
people to build a house of worship, because 
my own church is out of debt; $20 to aid some 
student who is hungering for worldly wisdom 
and “the wisdom from above,’’ because an 
education has been so great a joy and help to 
me; $20to the right-minded poor in. my own 
circle of acquaintance, because it is so “‘ blessed 
to give’’; $25 to support my own church, be: 
cause it has achief claim on my earnings and 
savings; $23 to be divided equally between 
home and foreign missions; because both are 
of vital importance and I do not know that 
either has greater claims than the other. One 
hundred dollars! How small a sum, when 
there are ten good and imperative ways for 
every dollar! E. C. B. 


“The greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber” is the aim of every worker in charita- 
ble lines, especially if he has only a limited 
amount at his disposal. A hundred dollars 
cannot accomplish much unless put in the 
right hands. The devoted, whole-souled 
physician has opportunities for doing good 
greater than come to any other man, and we 
cannot do better than to assist him in his 
formative period. Many a noble member of 
the profession rises from the depths of pov- 
erty, denying himself meat and ofttimes 
bread as well, to add a needed book or in- 
strument to his scanty equipment. In his 
hands $100 seem $1,000 in the new hope and 
courage they inspire within him. By saving 
him from despair we bring comfort, life and 
happiness to hundreds in the coming years, 
for the true physician not only brings healing 
to men’s bodies, but he also builds up their 
mental and spiritual strength. Such a man 
would accept the money only as a loan, so I 
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would make the condition that as soon as he 
could without inconvenience he should be- 
stow the same sam in like manner, thus 
forming a permanent fund for true charity. 

a. F. G. 


I would give it to our seven benevolent soci- 
eties, dividing it in the proportion recom- 
mended by the National Council, and for the 
following reasons: First, there is no work 
of greater importance. Our churches have 
said so in choosing this particular work and 
assuming for it the responsibility. In these 
days of multitudinous calls for money to vari- 
ous good causes, it is well for an individual 
to remind himself, or a church itself, that this 
regularly established work has been declared 
first in its importance and need, not by one 
person, nor a few, but by the deliberate coun- 
sel of all our churches associated for wise ad- 
ministration and the largest possible service. 
Second, while equal in its importance to any, 
it is our own work and simple loyalty should 
make it not exclusive but first. Third, this 
method would make a sufficient division for 
such an amount of money. Foufth, I would 
not specify where the money should be used, 
for the secretaries know better than I and 
should be trusted, while the wish to know 
where every dollar is used tends to lack of 
confidence in our boards and to narrowness 
in the individual giver. H. Cc. A. 

(a) Provide primarily for the agencies pre- 
ventive of evil; (>) divide it into 100 equal 
shares: 1. Giving twenty-five shares for the 
benefit of children, in part to reverse current 
modes of beneficence which deal with adults 
and the degenerate. 2. Giving twenty-five 
shares to the charities of the local church and 
community. Usually the local church is 
minus a charitable fund. Charity begins at 
home. 3. Giving twenty-five shares to Con- 
gregational missionary societies (denomina- 
tional loyalty) and to the American Bible and 
the Seamen’s Friend Societies (union work). 
Most of the denominational societies seek the 
Christian education of children and youth. 
The C. S. S. and P. S., the C. H. M. S., the 
C. E. S., the. A. M. A. and the A. B. C. F. M. 
The Bible Society undergirds all of them. 
The seamen are peculiarly situated, and when 
converted are themselves itinerant missiona- 
ries. 4. Devoting fifteen shares to reforms 
commonly called social, temperance, munici- 
pal, civil service, woman’s suffrage and peace ; 
helping the W. C. T. U. as the most compre- 
hensive and efficient temperance society, ap- 
pealing for women and children. 5. Reserving 
ten shares for contingent appeals from indi- 
viduals, societies and cduses. 6. Determining 
the specific appropriations as circumstances 
might require. 7. Following my gifts with 
my prayers. COMPETITOR. 





Home church -$20, ‘“‘ He that careth not for 
his own has denied the faith’; Woman’s 
Board Foreign Missions $20, help those 
women; C: H. M. Society $10, “A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump’’; C. S. S. 
and P. S. $10, ‘‘The child is father of the 
man’’; C. C. B. S. $10, **A day in thy courts 
is better than a thousand’’; Cuban relief 
work, $10, skilled labor for the hands, en- 
lightened Protestantism for the heart; A. 
M. A. $10, save America to save the world; 
Presents for friends $10, ‘‘Should auld ac- 
quaintance be forgot ?”’ A. M. H. 


If I had $100 to give away in 1899, thankful 
for such a measure of ability, I would, first of 
all, as a Christian, in recognition of the all- 
comprehensive command of the Master, and 
in view of present demands and world-wide 
opportunities, devote $15 to foreign missions; 
and as I know of no more efficient channel 
through which my gift would accomplish its 
end, this should go to the A. B.C. F. M. Then 
as a loyal Congregationalist, putting the 
seven national societies upon the same basis 
of inherent worthiness, and believing that 
they represent the most important fields of 
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Christian benevolence, I would distribute as 
follows: $15, through the State auxiliary, to 
the C. H. M. S.: $10 additional to the A. B. C. 
F. M. ; $10 each to the A. M. A., the C. C. B.S., 
the C. E.S., the C. S.S. and P.S. and $5 to 
the M. R. F., leaving $15 for unforeseen and 
unnamed charities, including the work of the 
Bible Society through its State or local auxil- 
iary. All these gifts should be accompanied 
with earnest prayer for God’s abundant bless- 
ing. A. W. W. 


If I had $100 to give away in 1899 I should 
wish to give $26, or half a dollar weekly, for 
my share in the expenses of my church. Thir- 
ty- five dollars would not be too much to divide 
among our Congregational missionary sccie- 
ties, which, 1 should be sure, would know just 
how to use it wisely. Then, because my heart 
goes out with pity toward unfortunate little 
children, I would give $5 to the Little Wan- 
derers’ Home and the same to the Fresh Air 
Fund. Five dollars must go to the local Y. M. 
C. A. in the form of a membership ticket for 
some youpg man who would not otherwise 
have one. Another five dollar bili should be 
sent tothe local hospital. Three subscriptions 
to The Congregationalist for as many mission- 
aries would take $6. Iliketo ive away one 
Thanksgiving dinner, which would take $2. 
That leaves $11 to use from time to time when 
the extra call comes, or the opportunity to 
help some one over a hard place. 5s. M. H, 


My own church $30; my 
own community $10, for 
God has given me my spe- 
cial work just here ; C. H. M.S. $5, for its work 
blesses our whole land: A. M. A. $5, because it 
works for those whose ignorance is a menace to 
our country; C.C. B.S. $2, C. E.S. $2, C.S.S. 
and P. S. $2, because all these strengthen the 
C. H. M.S.; M. R. F. $1, because the church 
should care for its veterans; Christ’s Mission, 
New York, $3, for it does a wonderful work 
in leading Romanists to the truth; A. B. C. 
F. M. and W. B. M. $20, because they are 
doing for the whole world what the above- 
named societies are doing for our own coun- 
try; relief in foreign lands $5, for all men are 
our brothers; Seamen’s Friend Society, $1, 
because we should care for the souls of those 
who hazard so much for us; Tract Society $1, 
Biole Society $1, for these two societies help 
in all Christian work.; Christmas and birthday 
gifts $5, as a reminder to our friends that we 
luve them; papers and books for distribution 
$5, because we can thus reach many with very 
little expense; unexpected calls $7, because 
we are commanded to do good as we have 
opportunity. M. A. P. 


The Second Best 
Answer 


Twenty-five dollars to the 
The Best Answer 4 & ©. F. M., because they 
ecemprise all forms of missionary service; 
$5 for special work in our new possessions, 
because new enterprises always tap new 
sources of benevolences; $10 for the C. H. 
M.S., because the home work is molding the 
national character in city and country; $5 
for social settlement work as the best means 
for the solution of the social and labor ques- 
tions, vital to our church life; $10 for the 
A. M. A., whose work is the peculiar distinc- 
tion of our denomination; $5 for Tuskegee 
or some ather industrial work among the Ne- 
groes; $10 for the C. C. B. S. as the saviour at 
critical moments of much money and labor 
already expended; $5 for the C. S. S. and 
P. S. in the interests of the young, and the 
originator of work for all; $250 for the 
M. R. F., to wipe out our denominational re 
proach; $5 for woman’s rescue work in mor- 
tal pity for unfortunates; $5 for children’s 
rescue work—‘‘ Can you hear the children, O 
my brothers ’’; $2.50 for the Bible Society— 
“Thy Word is life”; $2.50 for the Cripple 
Children’s Hospital; $2.50 for organized char- 
ity work to help others help themselves; 
$1.50 for own church poor; $1 for flower 
mission to the sick. D. B. 
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A New Start in a Hard Field 

The reopening after renovation of the Bap- 
tist Tabernacle in Bowdoin Square re estab- 
lishes a strong center of Christian influences 
at the West End. The improvements have 
wrought a beneficial change in the interior of 
the old gray stone structure, which has so 
long stood in this congested center of city life. 
The building will continue its mission as a 
lighthouse for the poor, and in more than one 
sense. Light frescoing, cream painted wood- 
work, new oak pews transform the dark audi- 
torium. The vestry has an entrance directly 
upon the street through plate glass swinging 
doors, brilliantly arched with incandescents. 
In al), about $30,000 have been wisely ex- 
pended. The congregation has just celebrated 
its return to its church home by a week of 
dedication services. 


A Pilgrimage That Pays 

A splendid example for other pastors in this 
vicinity was set by Rev. E. C. Webster of 
Neponset, theother day. On the previous Sun- 
day he gave out notice that he would conduct 
a pilgrimage of his people to the new Congre- 
gational House. Before the day appointed he 
visited the various offices and apprised the 
society officials of their prospective guests. 
When the delegation of a dozen or so arrived 
they were cordially we'comed, furnished with 
literature, shown the various departments and 
thus obtained a knowledge of the interests 
centering in the House which only personal 
inspection can furnish. The two or three 
hours spent in the building will doubtless 
make these persons more intelligent and en- 
thusiastic Congregationalists and Christian 
workers. The members of the church who 
were not able to join the pilgrimage received 
some of its benefits through reports at the 
Friday night meeting, as well as through 
words from the pulpit. 


llinisters at the State House 

Congregationalism is still very much in evi- 
dence under the gilded dome. The House of 
Representatives, last week Wednesday, was 
called to order by Rev. G. E. Fisher of Am- 
herst, who has belonged to the esteemed order 
ef New England ministers for nearly fifty 
years. The opening prayer was offered by 
Rev. C. P. Mills of Newburyport. Both these 
men have rendered valuable services as legis 
lators and it is a welcome sign of healthy poli- 
tics in their respective districis that their con- 
stituents have returned them again. Of course 
Chaplains Dowse in the Senate and Waldron 
in the House were re elected, and the latter 
will next year become of age in his present 
position, this being his twenty-first year. 
With years of discretion we shall expect his 
prayers to be even more effectual. 


Industrial Relief for Cuba 

The headquarters of this important work, 
which Rey. Herbert M. Allen and Mr. Wil- 
liam Willard Howard have in charge, has 
been opened at Room 401 in the new Congre- 
gational Hcuse. We have commented favor- 
ably upon this philanthropy so-recently that 
it is unnecessary to add much now. But the 
experience of these gentlemen in similar work 
in Armenia and the good sense of their prop- 
osition as a matter of theory would seem to 
justify heartiest support of the work. All 
reports from Cuba indicate that there is an 
appalling need of aid, physical, moral and in- 
dustrial. Senator Daniel of Virginia has just 
returned to Washington with most harrow- 
ing accounts of that which he has seen in and 
around Havana. The officials of this society 
welcome investigation of their standing and 
their scheme. They have secured letters of 
introduction from Secretary Alger to Gov- 
ernor General Brooke, and every facility that 
our military officers can give will be given. 


Shawmut’s Gift to Oak Park 

It was natural that Shawmut Church should 
make all reasonable effort to retain its pastor, 
Dr. Barton, and as natural that Oak Park 
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Church, having called him, should rejoice ip 
his telegram of acceptance, which was read to 
its congregation last Sunday morning. He 
read his letter of resignation to Shawmut 
Church last Sunday evening. Pastor and 
people have stood loyally together during the 
six years of Dr. Barton’s ministry in Boston 
and have done very valuable service in the 
South End and for the city and the general 
work of the churches. The church has met 
promptly all its financial obligations and has 
no debt and no incumbrance upon its prop- 
erty. The congregation has come forward 
with generous pledges for the new year. Dr, 
Barton has become an important factor in 
many interests outside of the church, and his 
departure will be a loss widely felt. He also 
will regret to leave associations which have 
strong attractions for him. Oak Park is cer. 
tainly to be congratulated. 


Novel Preaching at Park Street 

Last Sunday afternoon Rev. L. S. Crawford, 
an American Board missionary from Turkey, 
preached in Greek at Park Street Church to 
about forty Greeks. The creed was recited as 
first spoken in Nicea. 


The Year at Union Church 

A large company enjoyed the bountiful sup. 
per and annual meeting at Union Church the 
evening of Jan. 4. Rev. S. L. Loomis and his 
people rejoiced over the blessings of the past 
year and their courage was greatly strength- 
ened for the year to come. Pew. rentals are 
replaced by the free-will offerings, chiefly 
pledged at the beginning of theyear. Regular 
sittings are assigned to constant attendants 
and contributors. The result of the system 
the past year is a surplus of $200 in the treas. 
ury. A legacy of $5,000 has also been re- 
ceived. Notwithstanding deaths and removals, 
the membership has increased from 512 to 521. 
The congregation has grown and the member- 
ship in the Sunday school is constantly in- 
creasing. The C. E. and other reports were 
gratifying. The benevolences have been well 
sustained. The church is happy at having 
secured the services of Mrs. Ruth B. Baker as 
pastor’s assistant. She has just retired from 
the secretaryship of the Massachusetts W. C. 
T. U., a position that she has filled with rare 
ability forthe pastthree years. Sheis already 
a member and active worker of Union Church. 


Last Sunday in Church and School 

It was Foreign Missionary Sunday at the 
Old South and Dr. Gordon’s magnificent pea 
drew forth a contribution aggregating nearly 
$7,000. In the evening a meeting in the in- 
terest of Tuskegee Institute was led by Bouker 
T. Washington. He acknowledged that his 
race had made mistakes in the past, one of 
which was its failure to recognize the fact 
that many white men in the South are in 
hearty sympathy with the Negro, and believed 
that the only way to solve the race problem 
was to bring the two into more friendly rela- 
tions through educational, industrial and busi- 
ness development and Christian sympathy. 
He closed with an appeal for Tuskegee. Mr. 
R. W. Taylor, a graduate, also spoke of the 
institute as a most hopeful factor in the prob- 
lem. Drs. McKenzie and Plumb exchanged 
in the morning, the latter preaching from the 
text, “ Of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end,” applying it to 
present and prospective conditions in politics 
and science. Dr. Thomas at Harvard Church, 
in his evening series on Old Testament char- 
acters, preached on Samson—the Weakness of 
Strength. Dr. Archibald of Hyde Park being 
ill with grip, Dr. W. S. Alexander, formerly 
of Cambridge, occupied the pulpit. In the 
evening, at Auburndale, Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick gave an interesting review of the mis- 
sionary work in Spain and of the present out 
look there as a resultof the war. At Melrose, 
which has a graded Sunday school, the entire 
school hour was given up to promotion in 
the primary and intermediate departments. 
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Baby’s Things 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM 


Here in a sacred drawer they lie; 
And when my grief is passing sore, 

I take them out and spread them nigh— 
The little things my baby wore. 


Their very odor seems to bring -- 
My dainty darling back once more. 
Her life, her sweetness, how they cling 
To these wee things my baby wore! 


Ah! many, many times each day, 
As often as I pass the door, 

I needs must lift and put away 
The little things my baby wore. 


They seem to give her back to me, 
Just for a moment, as of yore— 

Then through my rushing tears I see 
Only the things my baby wore! 


O God, our Father! can it be 
That little, sunny life is o’er, 
And folded through eternity 
Must be the things my baby: wore? 


Ah nay! ah nay! My heart declares 

That somewhere on that heavenly shore, 
An angel, waiting, yearning, wears 

The spirit-things my baby wore. 


And I shall have my own again, 
The very baby girl I bore, 

As free from change, or harm or stain, 
As the soft little things she wore. 


I will be patient, I will wait— 
Love has such recompense in store! 
Death left, like rose-leaves by the gate, 
The little things my baby wore! 





The Decline of Family Worship 


No one can read Mrs. Abbott’s account 
this week of the devotional gatherings in 
her childhood’s home without some seri- 
ous questionings. Do Christians of to- 
day generally have family worship? If 
not, why not; and what have we sub- 
stituted for it in our busy modern life 
that is better worth while? Are we of 
this generation giving our children any 
such sacred memories to recall in old 
age? 

To be convinced that family worship is 
declining’ we have only to interrogate our 
Christian neighbors and fellow church 
members. Some of them will confess 
that even grace at meals has been aban- 
doned, and many more will own that 
they have given up the effort to have 
regular daily prayers and Scripture read- 
ing. That it requires some planning and 
eflort we admit. Conditions of living 
have changed. It is now impossible to 
get the family together for the leisurely 
morning and evening devotions of a past 
generation, Every moment of time seems 
preémpted in our full, exacting days. 
Men are taxed more severely in business 
and professional life. The interests and 
obligations of women have broadened 
and multiplied. Even our children live 
harder and faster. But that a Christian 
home should have no family altar, that 
father, mother, children and “help” 
should never pray together, that each 
should live his or her spiritual life apart, 
and perhaps without systematic habits of 
devotion—this seems to us heathenish. 
Nor is any excuse justifiable. We find 
‘me for everything else. Why not for 
family prayers ? - 


‘ 
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This opening month of 1899 is a good 
time to re-establish the custom if it has 
been abandoned. Try again. Have a 
family council and settle on the most 
convenient time of day for all concerned. 
The service need not take more than fif- 
teen minutes, even less would be better 
than none, and it may be varied in many 
ways. It will be most interesting to the 
children if they can occasionally have a 
special part. Let one of the younger 
boys read the Bible in place of the father 
sometimes, as is done in one home we 
know. It fastens his attention and gives 
him a certain dignity. A similar respon- 
sibility bas been put upon a little fellow 
of six in another family, who has been 
taught to repeat a blessing when his 
father is absent. 

If you have never had family prayers, 
begin now. There are courses of Scrip- 
tural reading, like that in our Handbook, 
marked out for this purpose; there are 
helpful books of prayers and devotional 
reading; and remember always the homely 
proverb, “Where there’s a will there’s a 
way.” 





Family Prayers in the Old 


Parsonage 
BY SARAH F. ABBOTT 


Of all the treasured memories of my 
early years there are none that I could 
not give up more easily than those of our 
daily gatherings at the family altar. 
Father, mother, all of the eleven chil- 
dren who were at home, the tried and 
true domestic of nearly a score of years 
of faithful service, the hired man or boy, 
all were there, and each with his own 
Bible or Testament. A pile of singing- 
books was always at hand upon the cor. 
ner bookshelf, but in later years the words 
and the music were so familiar we seldom 
used the books. 

It was never a formal service, or a long 
one. We read in turn, each two verses, 
down to the baby, who repeated, or tried 
to, a verse or a sentence after father or 
mother. The singing was selected usually 
in turn, but varied if any one had a favor- 
ite piece at hand. In the olden time we 
all stood during prayer, as wedidin church, 
but in later years we knelt, as was the 
prevailing custom then. 

For more than fifty years in that same 
room, through joy and sorrow, through 
sickness and health, the family gathered 
morning and evening while praise and 
penitence and petition were poured into 
the ever listening ears of our Heavenly 
Father. Only on rare occasions, at a re- 
quest from a convalescent that we would 
meet in the sickroom, was the altar set up 
elsewhere. 

Our father was eminently a practical 
man. Any special need, a case of sickness 
in or out of the family circle, a child leav- 
ing home, were sure to be remembered in 
the daily petitions. I well remember how 
those expressions of gratitude for return- 
ing health found loving echo in all our 
hearts. Once our dear father was laid 
aside for weeks with dangerous illness, 
the first and only interruption of his pub- 
lic duties in ali his long pastorate. But 
the family altar was notforgotten. Eagerly 
we gathered and waited mother’s appear- 
ance, with the first news of the morning 
from the sickroom. Sometimes an elder 
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brother took our father’s place, but oftener 
the sweet, tremulous voice of our dear 
mother begged for restoration to health, 
if it might be possible, and for grace and 
strength to meet God’s will. Its influ- 
ence followed us with a hush all day. 

One morning, when we were thus assem- 
bled, mother’s beaming face told us even 
before her words that our beloved invalid 
seemed much better, and that we might 
hope soon to be all together again. As 
we listened a feeble step was heard upon 
the stairs. The door opened, and-our dear 
father, pale and thin and leaning upon 
his staff, was with us. There was a rush 
for the easiest chair and the warmest 
place and a cushion for his feet, but a 
caution from mother prevented any noisy 
demonstration. Those of us nearest him 
kept hold of his dear, thin hands, which he 
would occasionally raise and rest tenderly 
on our heads. 

Instead of our usual reading, we recited 
together a short Psalm. We tried to sing, 
but that was a failure, and then father 
rose, and, leaning upon his chair, told us 
how glad he was to be with us again, and 
how the distant sound of our voices in 
singing and in prayer had helped him upon 
his sick bed. He thanked us for our lov- 
ing care and thoughtfulness, and then he 
went right on speaking to our Heavenly 
Father, thanking him for returning health 
and the crowning mercy of this joyful 
meeting in the place of our daily devotions. 
He ascribed his recovery in part to God’s 
gracious answers to our prayers. The 
effort did not prove an injury, and almost 
every morning after that his voice or our 
elder brother’s led our petitions and our 
thanksgiving. 

There were some special services that 
stand out in my memory. On one occa- 
sion Rev. Henry Smith was with us. We 
children had been greatly drawn towards 
him the evening before by his personal 
interest in each of us. He asked our 
names and ages and called us “a happy 
family.’”’ He conducted our family wor- 
ship in the morning, and after commend- 
ing the parents to the continued presence 
and blessing of God, he began to enumer- 
ate by name each member of the family 
as he asked for us that we might all be-’ 
long to the household of Christ and be his 
loving children. I wondered if he would 
remember my name when he got down to 
me, the eighth of the eleven. I was trem- 
bling with excitement, but my name was 
not forgotten. When he prayed for the 
youngest son, ‘‘the little Benjamin of this 
family,” I came near calling right out, 
“That isn’t his name, sir,’’ thinking he 
needed prompting, but fortunately I re- 
strained myself. We never forgot that 
prayer or heard of the man in after years 
without a feeling of reverence and love. 

Sometimes the older children were 
obliged to leave for school in the morning, 
and the younger ones for bed at night, be- 
fore the hour for prayers, but they were 
never left out. At home or abroad, we 
were sure of being remembered in those 
petitions. In looking back through the 
years, it seems to me that nothing so 
bound us together, making our interests, 
our hopes, our affections one, as this daily 
coming together for prayer. 

1 recall only one instance when levity 
ever disturbed the peaceful quiet of the 
service. A very eccentric preacher 
chanced to spend the night, and so was 
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present at our family worship. We 
happened to be reading in course the 
story of Samson and the foxes that morn- 
ing. Mr. M. laughed outright as we read, 
and I wondered if he had never read that 
before. He was a good singer, and with- 
out doubt a good man, and my father in- 
vited him to lead in prayer. He began 
appropriately enough, and we had forgot- 
ten Samson and his foxes, when Mr. M., 
right in the midst of his own prayer, 
broke out into uncontrollable laughter. 
He tried to check himself, but only to 
burst forth the louder, till in a moment’s 
pause father, with his usual readiness for 
all emergencies, went on with the prayer, 
drawing back our minds gently to our 
own needs, and God’s power to bestow all 
needed blessings. 

For apology the stranger minister ex- 
claimed, “It struck me all at once how 
comical those foxes must have looked 
with their tails tied together with fire 
brands, all pulling different ways, and all 
afire.”’ 

When we afterwards heard strange 
things of Mr. M., the little ones used to 
say, “It was that man who laughed so 
in prayer time.” 

That family is widely scattered now. 
Most of the children settled in homes 
of theirown. Is it strange that in each 
of those homes a family altar was erected ? 
It was a fitting close of our father’s long 
life that, when he lay upon the bed of 
death, he thought he was about to con- 
duct our family worship again. We were 
all with him but two, distant ones, and it 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of his eldest son. Almost‘his last intel- 
ligible words were invoking God’s bless- 
ing upon his children and his children’s 
children. 


A Winter Walk 
BY EMILY TOLMAN 

For warming the blood and clearing the 
cobwebs from the brain, what is so effica- 
cious as a brisk walk on a winter day just 
after a fresh snowfall? That piercing 
chill which foretells the coming of the 
snow has given place to a sparkling clear- 
‘ness of atmosphere: perceptible at no 
other time. The air has been purified 
from all gross elements. We seem to 
breathe a divine ether. A new world lies 
before us. The somber landscape has 
suddenly become transfigured. Its face 
shines with a celestial radiance. The 
most commonplace object has become in- 
teresting; the most ugly, beautiful. Every 
old post is a poem, every refuse heap an 
idyl. Imagine, if you can, what it would 
be to look upon a sight like this for the 
first time—those soft, rounded outlines, 
those ermine-trimmed fences, those great 
blocks of shining marble turned up by the 
snow-plow! 

We talk about the beauty of a summer 
sky, but I question whether any other 
season shows such fine color effects as 
winter. Not April nor June can rival the 
wonderful hues of a December morning. 
Whittier has well described the glory of a 
clear winter day in the country: 

Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 


No cloud above, no earth below— 
A universe of sky and snow! 


Lowell has called winter “the trium- 
phant season of the moon.” 


“Who ever,” 
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he asks, “saw anything to match that 
gleam, rather divined than seen, which 
runs before her over the snow, a breath of 
light, as she rises on the infinite silence 
of a winter night?” This is also the “tri- 
umphant season ”’ of the stars, which seem 

To hang, like twinkling winter lamps, 

Among the branches of the leafiess trees. 

They do not knowtrees who know them 
only in their summer drapery. The tree 
shorn of all ornament, outlined against a 
background of clear winter sky, is a study 
worthy of the nature lover. Look at the 
clumsy buds of the horse-chestnut, giving 
promise of its heavy robe of summer ver- 
dure, and at the sturdy boughs of the oak, 
stretching out horizontally, as if, as Dr. 
Holmes suggests, to show that it defies 
gravitation. Note the fine gray trunk of 
the beech, the graceful sweep of the elm 
and the delicate lines of the birch. 

Do you want a new sensation, a new 
revelation of beauty? Take a walk 
through the woods just after or, better 
still, during a fall of snow of the kind 
that clings to everything it touches. On 
such a morning I plunged alone into a 
field of unsullied whiteness. It was a joy 
to break my own path through the un- 
trodden snow and to toss recklessly before 
me the soft, feathery masses. Last year’s 
aster stalks bore blossoms wuiter than 
any they had known before, and eacb stem 
of golden-rod was bowed down with a 
weight of cold, shining crystals. And the 
woods! Never had I seen them more 
beautiful. Not the fresh, tender green of 
spring, nor the full, rich foliage of mid- 
summer, nor the golden glory of autumn 
could surpass this soft, silent, entrancing 
loveliness. Looking toward the south the 
boles of the trees rose white outlined with 
black. Each had a thick layer of snow 
like the finest wool as ‘‘ white as no fuller 
on earth could whiten it.” Every with. 
ered brown oak leaf held half a cupful. 
The boughs of the white pines drooped 
beneath their lovely burden, while the 
sturdier pitch pines pricked their needles 
stiffly through the soft balls. The alder 
bushes were decked as for a bridal], each 
twig being covered inch deep with snow. 
The mass of overhanging rocks, forming 
what is known as the Devil’s Den, was 
like an alabaster temple. 

Was all this pageant for me? I was 
the first traveler that way; but surely 
some more distinguished guest must have 
been expected. Still the snow fell; and 
still I tossed it up joyously, and no voice 
said; “Stay, who are you that dare to 
tread this beauteous way?” The white- 
ness was unearthly; the silence was in- 
tense. I wavered between exultation at 
being allowed to wander there and a vague 
sense of unworthiness to walk that spot- 
less pathway. 

And still the feathery whiteness fell, 
covering alike leafless bough, unsightly 
stump and cold gray stone. Never had I 
so “entered into the treasures of the 
snow.”’ I could not help thinking that if 
Nature had advertised such an exhibition 
at fifty cents admission, the place would 
have been thronged with curious and ad- 
miring spectators. It was finer than any 
painting of Verestchagin. After all, the 
best things are to be had free; and God is 
the most wonderful artist. ‘Great things 
doeth he, which we cannot comprehend; 
for he saith to the snow, Be thou upon 
the earth.” 


12 Jariuary 1899 


Closet and Altar 


My presence shall go with thee and I 
will give thee rest. 





God is stronger than all evil, all dark. 
ness and ignorance. And he who sets to 
work to right a single wrong, to clear 
up a single mistake, God is with him and 
the power of God.—Charles Kingsley. 





Have you a good appetite? Do you 
hunger and thirst after righteousness ? 
All healthy men do. Is your heart 
athirst for the living God? The souls of 
all men, except those who are diseased, 
cry out for this communion with the 
Father. For all men and women who 
aim to live complete lives righteousness 
is a necessity; religion is obligatory in 
the same way that food is obligatory. 
The satisfactions to be found in religion 
are not thrust upon us by arbitrary com- 
mand. They are demanded by our hu 
man nature when it is acting normally.— 
Charles R. Brown. * 


Manifest thy love forever ; 
Fence us in on every side; 
In distress be our Reliever, 
Guard and teach, support and guide! 
Let thy kind effec‘ual grace 
Turn our feet from evil ways; 
Show thyself our new Creater, 
And conform us to thy nature! 
—Toplady. 








There is no load a man carries so 
heavy as self.—T7. T. Munger. 





The frequent self returns you make, 
dwelling so much on your unworthiness, 
although it may have the appearance of 
humility, is only a refined self-love. True 
simplicity regards God alone; it has its 
eye fixed upon him and is not drawn 
towards self. Go where we will, if we re- 
main in ourselves, we shall carry every- 
where our sins and distresses. If we 
would live in peace, we must lose sight of 
self and rest in the infinite and unchange- 
able God.—Madame Guyon. 





Though God knows all our needs, prayer 
is necessary for the cleansing and enlight- 
enment of our soul. It is well tostandin 
the sunshine. It is warm and light; like- 
wise, when standing in prayer. before 
God, our spiritual Sun, we are warmed 
and enlightened.—John Sergieff. 





We doubt the word that tells us: Ask, 
And ye shall have your prayer ; 

We turn our thoughts as to a task, 
With wills constrained and rare. 


And yet we have; these scanty prayers 
Bring gold without alloy; 
O God! but he who trusts and dares 
Must have a boundless joy. 
—George MacDonald. 


® God, who bast in mercy taugbt us 
bow good it is to follow tbe bolp desires 
whicb thou manifoldly puttest into our 
bearts, and bow bitter is the grief of 
fallmg sbort of whatever beauty our 
minds bebold, strengtben us, we be- 
seech thee, to walk steadfastly througb- 
out life in the better patb whbicb our 
bearts once chose; and give us wisdom 
to tread it prudently in thy fear, as well 
as cheerfully in thy love; so tbat, bav- 
ing been faithful to thee all the days of 
our life bere, we may be able bopefully 
to resign ourselves into thy bands berce 
after. Amen. 
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January 1899 
Three Colds a Winter 


BY CALCOTT THORPE 


“My neighbor, Mrs. Vere de Vere, tells 
ne that she expects three colds every 
inter and is thankful if she escapes 
rithout having four. That seems a hard 

perience for a woman of her age and 
uties. I wonder if it is as necessary as 
he thinks.” 

“Probably not. Perhaps she does not 
now how to take care of herself.” 

“She ought to—she must be fifty. But 
ow can one avoid taking cold ?”’ 

“In its application that is a difficult 
huestion. In its principle I think I can 
nswer it in a few simple sentences. 

“1, Keep your lungs full, of good air 
nd not bad. A ‘stuffy’ room means 
hat the air that fills it is stuffed with 
poison. A deep breath of cold air often 
seems to counteract the danger of a sud- 
den chill. It is like opening the draft of 
, furnace; it makes the fire burn. But 
perhaps Mrs. Vere de Vere does not know 
how to take a deep breath. Few women 
ao. 

“9 Keep your mouth shut. I sat near 
a young woman in church the other day 
who drank in the sermon with a mouth 
just about wide enough open to let a 
good sized mouse creepin. There was no 
mouse but, although I believe her to be a 
good and sensible girl, it certainly made 
her look like a fool, and I suspect she suf- 
fers from catarrh and has a cold all 
winter. The nose passages filter and 
warm the air. Let them do their work 
and keep the mouth for eating and talk- 
ing. 

“3. Keep the feet warm and dry. Two 
of Mrs. Vere de Vere’s colds she probably 
owes to thin shoes a size too small for 
comfort. <A bird’s foot seems impervious 
to cold, but a man’s foot is sensitive and 
revenges its suffering upon the body and 
brain. 

“4. Keep the pores open, A. cold isa 
congestion. It means that some of the 
natural channels of excretion are closed 
up and the rest are overworked. Pay the 
pores of the skin good wages of care and 
they will not be quick to go on strike. 
Woo! and water and the flesh brush are 
their due; see that it does not go unpaid. 

“5, Eat only what you earn. If food 
were simple, a natural appetite would be 
a sutlicient test, but with our special 
temptations for a sophisticated appetite 
it is best to remember that food is for re- 
pair of waste. If you have been sitting 
in a warm corner with a novel all day you 
have not earned much dinner. If you 
have been active in the open air, more 
will not hurt you. Muscle work wants 


food for muscles, brain work food for 
brains. Whenever you overload the 
stomach with excess of food—either of 


quantity or of a kind that is not easily 
digested—you are inviting a congestion, 


which always means a ‘cold.’ 
“¢. Don’t worry. Anxiety and ill tem- 
per distill poison in the blood. It takes 


longer to digest food when you are cross 
orgloomy. Ill temperis like sand instead 


of o'l upon the bearings of machinery. 
Fun and faith are among the best preven- 
tives of sickness we possess. 

“It one attends faithfully to these six 
iaxims and still has three colds a winter 
it must be because he or she has inherited 
or acquired an enfeebled constitution.” 
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Don’t Speak of It 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


A highly educated young girl was one 
day talking of an elderly cousin who had 
done a greatdeal for her. ‘‘Heis as good 
as gold,” she ‘said, frankly, ‘‘but, O, isn’t 
he stupid! He is the stupidest man I 
ever saw !” 

The several people who heard this re- 
mark were properly shocked. After all 
which that generous and cultured man 
had done for this thoughtless gir), the 
least she could have returned to him was 
silence regarding his failings. She might 
have left other people to find them out, if 
indeed they existed, so long as it was not 
necessary for her to expose them. 

On the other hand, a young man of ex- 
emplary habits had a wicked father, but 
no one ever heard a complaint of that 
father from his son’s lips. When called 
into court to testify against him, the un- 
happy youth related conscientiously the 
facts in the case, but it was evidently one 
of the most painful experiences of his life. 
The boy showed consistently by his speech 
a filial regard for his father, but his gen- 
eral bearing was an utter condemnation 
of that father’s sins. It was a wonderful 
lesson in right living. 

There is a species of individual who 
cannot bear to have anybody praised 
without hastening to qualify the compli- 
ment with something unfavorable. This 
is bad enough to hear of strangers or near 
acquaintances. It is revolting when the 
subject is a relative or supposably near 
friend of the speaker. 

A certain girl once showed a fine feel- 
ing in this matter. A loud-mouthed, rude 
fellow made an insulting remark concern- 
ing her father in the village store in which 
she served as a clerk. The girl swiftly 
crossed the room and stood erect before 
him, her face pale, but her manner full of 
dignity. 

“Tf you allude to my father, Mr. ——,” 
she said, calmly, but with righteous indig- 
nation in her voice, ‘I will ask you never 
to mention his name in my presence, un- 
less you can do so with respect. He is 
poor and feeble, and I will not hear a 
man like you insult him.”’ 

There is nothing more beautiful than to 
see a whole family standing by each other 
and striving to help each other, if their 
purpose is good and their ambition high. 
The Rossettis presented a striking ex- 
ample of this virtue. The Field, Lothrop 
and Jocelyn families and many others 
have been conspicuously true and kind to 
each other. 

All of us have weaknesses. Most of us 
have serious faults. Sometimes in the 
interest of justice it becomes necessary 
for us to mention the failings of our rela- 
tives and friends. When it is not neces- 
sary, let us keep quiet concerning them. 
There can be no fine loyalty in love or 
friendship without such reticenve. 


To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than the death of night; 
To defy power which seems omnipotent; 

To love and bear; to t ope till hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, to falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free ; 

This is alone life, joy, empire and victory. 

—Shelley’s Prometheus. 


56 
Tangles 


1, NUMERICAL 


The king proclaims his wish to abdicate: 
On his throne before departing he sits in state, 
And his subjects, standing humbly round him, 
For his royal orders watch and wait. 
Hush! the king’s commands are given! 
With alacrity they eagerly obey: 
This one quickly brings a cup of nectar, 
That one bears his regal staff away, 
This one brings with speed the snowy garment 
That His Royal Highness dons at night; 
That one files to smooth the pillows 
Of his 14-4-6-14-15 so white. 
5-10-16-12-5 subjects these! You wonder 
Who this awe-inspiring 9-1-11 may be. 
Ah! His Majesty is 2-12-2-16; 
And the throne is 9-10-7-15-8-13-3 knee! 
E. L. 8. 


2. CHARADE 
A ONE, arrayed all bright and new, 
Mirrored himself beside the T WO. 
To tell you true 
His clothes were few, 
Yet he was gorgeous to the view. 


For O, he came «i British crew 

Who stained their skins “ till all was blue”; 
No TOTALS knew 
Save those they drew, 

And they were clumsy artists, too. 


But T WO’s bright water upward threw 
His very feature, form and hue; 
So pleased he grew 
He stepped askew, 
Fell in, and soaked his paint quite through. 
M. C. 8. 


3. DELETIONS 


Drop the second and third letters: 1. From 
in advance and leave a perforation. 2. From 
to unite and leave a small coin. 3. From sup- 
plying a deficiency and leave a kick. 4. From 
a multitude and leave a wild animal. 5. From 
naval economy and leave a source of great 
wealth. 6. From a father or mother and 
leave shut up. 7. From narration and leave 
an allowance. 8. From to hire and leave to 
bestow in a profuse or abundant manner, 9%. 
From fresh and leave torn. 10. From a ses- 


sion and leave a goad. T. H. 
ANSWERS 
104. 1. In 400 years the number of days would 


be 3 times 36,524 plus 36,525, or 146,097. In 10 
periods of 4 centuries each the number of days 
would be 9 times 146,097 plus 146,096, or 1,460,- 
969, equivalent to 365.24225 days for each of the 
4,000 years. 2. The first day of the twentieth cen- 
tury isa Tuesday. There are 36,525 days in this 
century, that is, 5,217 weeks, 6 days. Therefore 
the first day of the twenty-first century is a Mon- 
day. There are 36,524 days in that century; hence 
the first day of the twenty-second century is a Sat- 
urday. The first day of the following century is 
found to be Thursday. These four days continue 
in regular succession as the first days of the cen-~ 
turies. No century will commence with a Sunday. 

105. 1. Congregate. 2. Fumigate. 3. Delegate. 
4. Aggregate. 5. Subjugate. 6. Mitigate. 7. 
Navigate. 8. Castigate. 9. Legate. 10. Litigate. 
11. Interrogate. 12. Arrogate. 13. Irrigate. 14, 
Surrogate. 
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107. Ge(e)-ode. 

108. 1. Abel,label. 2. And,land, 3. Ark, lak. 
4. Ash, lash. 5. Ice, lice. 


Recent solvers include: J. R.C., Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., 99, 100, 101, 102, 103; S. E. A. Carr, E. 
Woodstock, Ct., 101; Conant, Charlestown, Mass., 
99, 101; Juliet Everett, Wareham, Mass., 101, 103; 
B. F. T., Boston, Mass., 100, 101, 103. 

The criticism of 97 by Charles Jacobus was modi- 
fied on second thought, as he finds his statement 
may not have been justified, although he believes 
the author not quite right. We shall expect Mr. 
Jacobus’s result in due time. 





circumnavigatory trip 


The Conversation Corner 


and many natives of those towns have 


N our haste, last week, to finish our descendants are of the same character, 
westward, 


around the world, we left out one 
letter and accompanying picture from our 
friend, the young college professor in 
Brittany. Here they are now. 


RoscorFr, FINISTERE. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: . . . This isa view of 
the churchyard of Guilmiliau, a small village 
swarming with children, not far from Morlaix. 
The figures around the crucifix represent 
scenes in the life of Christ. The date which I 
found on it is 1581. The Breton children area 
lively crowd. They all wear their wooden 
shoes, as you can perhaps see, except one who 
is barefooted. The present Bretons are all 
Catholics and Royalists. Their lingo is almost 
exactly like that of the Welshmen, and only a 
little different from the Gaelic of the Irish 
and Scotch. Most of them can speak French, 
althouzh in the remote districts you tind many 
people who cannot understand a word of 
French. Gaelic is used universally in the 
churches. The Breton children are generally 
dirty and good-natured. As you go by, they 
smile and say, ‘‘ Bon jour.” This formality 
being over, they request “‘un petit sou, s’il 
vous plait.”” If you say you have no change 
with you, they frequently demand that you 
prove it by showing your coin. I have been 
waylaid thus by very small girls. [t is hard to 
get around these Bretons! J. H. G. 


This is very interesting, but the more I 
hear about such scenes and people in 
Catholic countries, the more glad I am— 
as I have no doubt J. H. G. will be—to 
get back to our New England, with its 
well-to-do inhabitants, instead of beggary, 
its free schools for the children instead of 
ignorance and its simpler meeting houses 
and simpler faith in place of the show 
and superstition of the ‘‘ Latin countries.” 
I have been impressed with this by the 
pictures of grand old elm-shaded village 
streets and comfortable homes, which I[ 
have received since my bicycle tour, and 
by such letters as the following: 


READING, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Do any of the Corner 
readers know where was the largest Sunday 
school in Massachusetts seventy years ago? 
It was not in Boston. It was in a small hill- 
town of Franklin County. Travelers over the 
Fitchburg Railroad admire the beautiful wind- 
ing river between Shelburne Falls and Charle- 
mont. Leaving the train bet ween those places 
and climbing five miles, one would find him- 
self in the little village of Heath, 1,000 feet 
higher than the river. The town was set off 
from Charlemont in 1785, the prime mover in 
the act being Col. Hugh Maxwell, who ten 
years before commanded the patrol on the 
shore while the earthworks were being thrown 
up at Bunker’s Hill the night before the battle. 
This is a part of the inscription on his monu- 
ment: ‘‘the first deacon in the first church in 
this town; a Christian patriot and Christian 
soldier; ...to Duty was ever true.” The 
church became one of remarkable strength, 
having in 1830 a membership of 400, out of the 
town’s total population of 1200. The Sunday 
school enrolled 500 pupils. . . . Although this 
hill-town has greatly declined, the whole popu- 
lation numbering less than its former Sunday 
school roll, there is a thriving Christian En- 
deavor Society and a live Sunday school, 
whose young superintendent is a great-great- 
granddaughter of the “ Christian soldier.’ 

gE. P. G. 


Although these facts belong strictly to 
the Church News department of the paper, 
I copy them because our young Cornerers 
cannot too often hear of the sturdy char- 
acter of those Christian men and women 
in the country towns of New England one 
and two generations ago. Of course their 





gone out to build up good things in other 
parts of the land. For example, just 
about the time I got this letter, I had one 
from a business man in Chicago, who says: 


... TF have read the Conversation Corner 
for a number of years and enjoyed it more 
than words can express; | don’t think any of 
the children have read with more pleasure 
than I have the various communications and 
comments. ... [ have about made up my 
mind that you were born in the Deerfield Val- 
ley and have about concluded it was in 
Charlemont. ‘Am I correct? I taught my first 
school in that section. W. H. G. 


Probably the next thing he will make 
me out the great great-grandson of Colonel 
Maxwell of Charlemont and Bunker’s Hill 
and Saratoga! I have answered his ques- 
tion in a personal letter. 





ASHBURNHAM, MASS, 
Dear Mr. Martin: ... [think this town is 
the most beautiful place*I ever was in in my 
life. The academy is on a hill and the view 


from it is fine. Oa the north, where the vil- 
lage is, with its white charch spire rising fair 
and pure above the tree tops, and on the east, 
where the hills rise, range upon range, some- 
times half hidden by mist and again brilliant 
in the sunshine, it is simply mignificent. It 
is the busiest place, too, I was ever in, for 
with studies and recreation every moment is 
full. There are football and basket-ball games 
to attend and society meetings and work to 
look after, besides which we have walks and 
rides and the social Saturday evening. Then, 
too, I have five lessons to learn, so that I am 
kept active. Were you ever in Ashburnham? 
Rvutu C, 


O yes, many times—but it was a long 
time ago, and I do not think we passed 
the fair, pure, white church spire. All I 
remember is that on the old “ Vermont 
and Massachusetts Railroad” the con- 
ductor would shout out, Ashburnham 
Junction, and then we all had to turn our 
seats over before we went on. Photograph 
those beautiful views into your memory 
and get all the good you can out of games 
and exercise; “then, too,” give ampletime 
to those “five lessons ”’! 


Mn. aD 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS 


AYER, MAss, 
Mr. Martin: 
ous of recovering the hymn beginning: 


I know not the way I am going, 
But well I know my guide. 


If you can find it out will you give it to us 
through your column? Mrs. H. 


This question has been a long time in my 
drawer, but not until now have I been able to 
‘find it out.” In looking over a lady’s com- 
monplace book of copied pieces in Connecticut, 
a few weeks ago, I[ noticed the verses asked 
for. Some other reader may know whether 
these are all and who is the author. 


I know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my guide; 
Wich a childlike trust I give my hand 
To the mighty-Friend at my side. 


The only thing that I say to him 
As he takes it is, ‘‘ Hold it fast; 

Suffer me not to lose my way, 
But bring me home at last.” 


As when some helpless wanderer, 
Alone in an unknown land, 

Tells the guide his destined place of rest, 
And leaves all else in his hand— 


’Tis home, ’tis home that we wish to reach; 
He who guides us may choose the way, 
Little we heed the path we tread, 
If nearer home each day. 


This sweet thought of trust in divine guid- 
ance and protection is very fitting for the first 
‘Old Folks’ ”’ column in the New Year. 

The verses desired by Mrs. H., Oak Park, 
1ll., have been sent by a reader in Jamestown, 
N. Y., who finds them in his scrap-book, with- 
out author’s name. But another correspond- 
ent says: 

Soutnw RYEGATE, V7. 

The poem inquired for, beginning, “I am 
not old,” is by Martin Farquhar Tupper and 
was formerly printed in the Grammar School 
Reader, one of a series of readers by Salem 
Town, extensively used in Vermont many 
years ago. Cc. Cc. 

As both Tupper’s works and Town’s readers 
are now alike out of date, I will add a part of 
the twelve verses. 


I am not old, I cannot be old, 
Though threescore years and ten 

Have passed away, like a tale that’s told— 
The lives of other men. 


I am not old, though friends and foes 
Alike have gone to their graves, 

And left me alone to my joys or woes, 
As a rock in the midst of the waves. 


T am not old, I cannot be old, 
Though tottering, wrinkled and gray, 
Though my eyes are dim and my marrow cold, 
Call me not old today. 


For early memories round me throng, 
Old times and manners and men; 

As I look behind on my journey so long, 
Of threescore years and ten. 


I 1»0k behind, and am once more young, 
Buoyant and brave and bold; 

And my heart can sing, as of yore it sung, 
Before they called me old. 


’Tis not long since—it cannot be long— 
My years so soon were spent, 

Since I was a boy so straight and strong, 
Yet now am I feeble and bent. 


A dream, a dream, it is all a dream— 
A strange, sad dream, good sooth— 

For old as I am, and old as I seem, 
My heart is full of youth. 


Eye hath not seen, tongue hath not told, 
And ear hath not heard it sung, 

How buoyant and bold, though it seem to grow old, 
Is the heart forever young; 


Forever young, though life’s old age 
Hath every nerve unstrung; 

The heart, the heart is a heritage 
That keeps the old man young. 


LAN. Yn 





A dear old lady is very desir. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan, 22-28. A Student’s Prayer. 
Ps. 19: 1-14. 

Should a student have a different prayer 
from a banker or a cook? Yes, andno. Yes, if 
he ranks higher in the scale of the being, if the 
world was made for him and not he for the 
world, if by sophomore year he becomes vastly 
superior to his father and mother and to the 
simple, childlike faith of his old grandmother, 
who prays for him every morning of her life, 
why then, of course, he does not need to take 
upon his lips any such petition as “‘God be 
mercifal to me a sinner,” or ‘‘ What shall I do 
to be saved,” or “Create in mea clean heart, 
0 God,” or “Show us the Father and it suffic- 
eth us,” or “‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
todo.” Such prayers are for men and women 
who feel their sins and their shortcomings, 
who realize that they are made of just the 
same clay of which their washer-woman is 
made, who yearn to find their place of service 
in God’s universe and fill it humbly, faithfully 
and courageously. 


But, on the other hand, a student’s prayer 
may properly differ in important respects 
from that of one whose vocation in life is 
quite unlike his own. A student’s tempta- 
tions, the daily tests of his character, the 
claims upon his time and thought, the oppor- 
tunities of helping others are peculiar. There- 
fore his prayer should shape itself with these 
in view. Against two misfortunes he needs 
to protect himself by prayer. First, that of 
living in his intellect alone. Vast and rich 
fields of investigation stretch away from him 
on every side, and, as he is sent to college first 
of all that he may learn, it is his chief busi- 
ness to sharpen his wits day by day and to 
add bit by bit to his store of wisdom. The in- 
tellectual life carries with it its own rewards, 
and he who goes through college or a course 
of training without feeling from time to time 
the scholar’s thrill over the discovery of new 
truths, who does not learn how to marshal 
and control his mental forces, ought to be 
sent back to the primary school. 





Nevertheless, he who lives in his intellect 
alone becomes dry and narrow. Scholasti- 
cism is scholarship gone to seed. There are 
realms of life with which the student should 
strive to keepin touch. Those things which 
touch his heart, whic. appeal to his imagina- 
tion, which put iron into his will, ought to be 
sought and cultivated. It is good for a stu- 
dent to have a friendship with a plain, un- 
lettered man, to go into the home of the poor, 
to touch the i'fe of the hospitals and the pub- 
lic institutions, and daily to pray that his 
heart may be enlarged and more responsive 
to the claims of his needy brother men. 





Conformity to the world of college opinion 
and practice is another foe against which the 
student needs to take up the shield of faith. 
The swagger of college life, that strange de- 
sire which takes possession of some men to 
appear tough and blasé, the petty cheating in 
the classroom, the nagging of unpopular men, 
the cowardice which is afraid to say, ‘‘ [ can't 
afford it,” and the extravagance which spends 
in luxuries and revelings the hard-earned 
money of parents—against such vices as these 
the student needs perpetually to pray, “‘ Good 
Lord, deliver me.” 





Let the student also pray that he may see 
and use his opportunities of Christian influ- 
ence. ‘They are perhaps as great as will ever 
confront him in after life. I know men who 
have been doing fine work in the world for 
the last ten or fifteen years, and yet nothing 
which they have subsequently accomplished 
seems to be any nobler or more valuable than 
their quiet, modest, continuous witnessing for 
Christ in the four years of their college course. 
I once heard of a classmate of one of the 
famous Chicago anarchists who bitterly re- 
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gretted that he never tried to win that man to 
Christ when the two were students together 
in a Southern university. There are two 
things which I would do if I were able to live 
my college life over again: I should study 
harder and I would try to let my Christian 
light shine more brightly and constantly. 
Parallel verses; Prov. 4: 7; 16: 16; Isa. 29: 
14; John 7: 15; 1 Cor. 1: 24; Col.1: 9; Jas.1: 5. 


THRESHOLD NOTES 

Jan. 20 is the date for the removal of the United 
Society to thé new headquarters in Tremont Tem- 
ple. ; 

Mr. William Shaw, so long treasurer of the U. S. 
C. E, has assumed the added duties of business 
manager of tle Christian Endeavor World. Mr. 
G. B. Graff has become publishing agent for the 
society. 


JANUARY JOTTINGS 


Worcester Endeavorers, through their Christian 
citizenship committee, have asked the mayor to 
suggest ways in which they can work efficiently. 








Thirty bouquets given to the sick and aged made 
a fragrant Christmas offering on the part of the 
Y. P. 8. C. E. of the Main Street Church of Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

One society, the South in Lawrence, Mass., has 
held a “ constitutional social,” at which the mem 
bers passed written examinations in the principles 
and purposes of the organization. 

A late issue of the American Missionary quotes 
this sentence from Rev. G. H. Reed of Concord as a 
worthy motto for the society at large: “‘ Missionary 
endeavor is the hope of Christian Endeavor.” It 
was one of the memorable utterances of the | 
A.M. A. meeting. 

The Christian Endeavor World has begun a 
movement in the societies for the reading of the 
Bible through in a given year. This is to be the 
year. The plan has considerable impetus though 
but a few weeks old. Such a purpose would 
greatly increase the Christian life of young people. 
If carried out it will arouse new interest in Bibli- 
eal study, add fresh vitality to the prayer meeting 
and infuse zeal into service. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 15-21. Obeying Conscience. Acts 
24: 14-16; Rom. 2: 14-16; 2 Cor. 1: 8-12. 
As God’s voice, with promptne3s, in all things. 
[See prayer meeting editorial.] 








Home Missionary Fund 


Frederic 8. Newcomb, New London, Ct...... $10.00 
A Friend, Brattleboro, Vt a 
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Mrs. Horace Cousens, Redlands, Cal. . 5 4 
Mrs. Lois N. Farnum, Newton Center....... 2.00 
Pe ON EES 2.00 
H. E. Brown, Winchendon....... cigthtaesace ae 
C. A. Porter, Windsor Locks, Ct............. 2.00 
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Mrs. Ellison Tinkham, Carolina, R. I. ...... 2.00 
Mrs. Phebe C. Reed, Plymouth, i ees 3 00 
A Friend, Somerville............... ees | 
Miss M. A. Simpson, Somerville... 5.00 
M. F. T., Brattleboro, Vt 2.00 
Mrs. S. D. Montgomery, N. Andover Depot.. 2.00 
Miss 8. E. Holt, N. Andover Depot.......... 2.00 | 
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A PRE, WORRIES sone sins cess cccrerecesss 3004 
RC Om 8 eee 2.00 | 
Miss Caroline Spear, Newton................. 200 |} 
FROM THE FRONT | 
ILL, JAN. 4. | 


I have accepted a call to this little church ata lower | 
salary than ever I have received before. Then my chil. | 
dren have to be sent away to school. and every cent is | 
required for their expenses. I cannot tell you how we | 
shall miss the paper, and not only ourselves but the fre- 
quenters of the little reading-room in our village, where 
t place the paper when we are through with it. If {could | 
be placed on your free list for 1899 how thankful we } 
would be, but as there are, no doubt, many more inneed | 
of it than ourselves whom I would not like to deprive of | 
it, I must ask you, with a sad, sad heart, to discontinue | 
sending it, but O, how we shall miss it! | 
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Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps, 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Leading grocers se} it, 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 





For the Sunday school Lessons of 1899 
every careful teacher needs the 


Introduction to the Life of Jesus, 
by Professor Anthony of Cobb Divinity 
School. It shows the sources of all our 
information about Jesus it answers the 
questions inquiring p’ pils ask. 


Sent, postpaid, for $1.00, by 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Publishers 
New YorK Bosron CHicaGco 
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Breakfast Food. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
“2 wheat food for breakfast, 
occupies the same relative 
position as Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour. Sold by all grocers. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
BISMARCK’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


It often is dry reading which Prince Bis- 
marck has furnished in the first of the two 
substantial volumes of his reminiscences 
which thus far haveappeared. But the second 
volume touches upon more topics of general 
interest than the first, and discusses them in a 
somewhat more animated manner, The work 
cannot be read with proper appreciation unless 
the reader has knowledge of European, and 
especially of German, politics during the clos- 
ing century mich more detailed and accurate 
than is common. Possibly all this was so 
familiar to Bismarck that he did not realize 
how little the public in general knows about 
it. More probably he wroteespecially for dip- 
lomats or students of political history, who 
fairly may be expected to possess such knowl- 
edge in an exceptionaldegree. The main cur- 
rent of the narrative unfolds the development 
of the political fortunes of Prussia, and to 
some extent of the German Empire. This, as 
it was the supreme concern of the author’s 
life, of course dominates his recollections of 
his career. 

But, although there is much less of the per- 
sonal element than autobiographies usually 
contain, there is a great deal of it, and it is in- 
tensely interesting. What is more, it is abso- 
lutely frank, and it makes plain what possibly 
may have been suspected during his life, but 
which hardly would have been believed out- 
side of Germany, at any rate, i. e., that al- 
though he was the controlling force at the 
heart of the great German political machine, 
he nevertheless was often thwarted and not 
only incurred intense hostility from many 
supposed to be his allies, but was by no means 
without the occasional and severe disapproval 
of his sovereign. The familiar estimate of his 
cYaracter, that he was relentlessly persistent 
in the pursuit of his aims, and not al ways over- 
scrupulous in his methods of attaining them, 


is justified on the whole by his account of him- + 


self. Yet, although he never plays to the gal- 
Jery, and would scorn anything like an effort 
to exhibit the gentler side of his nature for 
fear of being supposed to have had none, he 
undoubtedly was a much less bloodthirsty 
and uncompromising person than he often has 
been assumed to be, and was not only capable 
of sincere feeling but often was profoundly 
influenced by affection and sympathy. 

It was his mission, as he conceived it, to 
bring order into the somewhat confused polit- 
ical system of Prussia, to win for his own 
country the respect and alliance of the other 
German peoples, to steer the ship of state 
safely between the Scylla of internal con- 
flicts and the Charybdis of foreign attack, and 
at last to unify great Germany into one strong 
and firmly established nation. It has been 
given to few men to conceive, and also to exe- 
cute so successfully, a mission so vast. In the 
magnitude of the character of this life purpose, 
the beneficence of which on the whole will not 
be denied, may be found a certain degree of 
justification of his unyielding and domineering 
self-assertion. He does not seem to have had 
any special ambition to be considered one of 
the world’s great men, although this was in- 
evitable. But his single thought was to do 
everything in his power for the highest wel- 
fare of his country as he conceived it. Beside 
him the strongest men proved weak and the 
shrewdest schemers found their political plots 
countermined, or squarely met and defeated. 
If he seems remorseless at some times in his 
maneuvering to get the advantage of Austria 
or France, for example, it is not out of any ill 
will toward either of them, but solely that 
neither of them might force Germany to the 
wall. There is something fascinating in the 
adroitness and the long range of his plans for 
controlling the movements on the political 
chessboard of Europe, and one is left with the 
impression, after all, that he was a man of 
high principle, animated by what on the 
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whole must be admitted to have been a noble 
motive. 

Naturally, the third volume of the work, 
not yet published, will surpass either of these 
in interest. Yet there are revelations in 
these at which one almost wonders. It is 
declared, for example, and illustrated repeat- 
edly and at length, that throughout his whole 
career he was continually hampered by the 
hostility of the queen, later the Empress 
Augusta, and also by that of the Empress 
Frederick. He openly accus@s Queer Au- 
gusta of having constantly interfered with 
political affairs and of having made a genv- 
ine nuisance of herself to her husband, even 
after he had become aware of the folly and 
the mischievousness of her influence. That 
the crown prince, later the Emperor Freder- 
ick, was not always on the best terms with 
his father seems to be perfectly plain from 
these pages, and one cannot but wonder in 
passing what sort of an emperor he would 
have made, and how he and Bismarck would 
have gotten on together. Enough is said 
about the present emperor, although his 
reign is barely alluded to, to make it clear 
that Bismarck expected to retain under him 
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also, as long as Bismarck should choose, his 
practically supreme position. It must have 
been a startling surprise when the emperor 
dismissed him. 

Even the first emperor, whom throughout 
his long reign as king Bismarck served as his 
right hand and genuinely honored and loved, 
does not escape a good deal of sharp criti- 
cism. Evidently he was opinionated and 
somewhat dogged, and sometimes had to be 
forced to the course which Bismarck was 
convinced should be taken. It is only fair to 
add that Bismarck’s judgment appears to 
have been uniformly justified by the out- 
come. The affection between them was very 
genuine in spite of their occasional sharp dis- 
agreements, but with the single exception of 
the Emperor William 1]. Bismarck does not 
appear to have had, outside. of his family, 
any intimate and beloved companions. Even 
Roon and Moltke seem to have been less in- 
timate with him than has been supposed, and 
a singular fact connected with the undoubted 
popularity of Bismarck is that during the 
Franco-Prussian War, which he personally 
had done more than any one else to bring 
about and more than any one else was to 
shape in its issues, he was actually excluded 
systematically and uniformly from all the 
military councils. He actually had to obtain 
information about what was to be done 
through subterranean sources. 

This, indeed, appears to have been quite 
customary, and he was well used to being 
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spied upon by others. He mentions several] 
times, not by way of complaint but as a mere 
matter of fact, that one of Queen Augusta’s 
confidential servants was a Frenchman who 
was known to be a spy, but who, because of 
her interest in him, could not be interfered 
with ; and it is even amusing to read what he 
has to say at times about the precautions 
necessary in communicating with Prussian 
ambassadors at foreign courts in order to pre 
vent his dispatehes being opened and read en 
route. There are many passages in these two 
volumes which it would be interesting to 
quote, but we can take space for but a few. 

He comments cynically, for example, upon 
German self-conceit. He says: 


How have we Germans come by our reputa- 
tion for retiring modesty? There is not one 
of us who does not think that he knows bet- 
ter about everything, from managing a war to 
picking fleas from a dog, than all the learned 
specialists; while in other countries there are 
many people who admit that they know legs 
about some things than other people, and are 
therefore ready to give in and keep silence 
[I. 288}. 

What he says about party politics in Ger. 
many will strike many people as not inappro- 
priate here. 


Parties diverge less in respect of programs 
and principles than of the persons who stand 
as condottieri at the head of each, and seek to 
gain for themselves as large a following as 
possible of deputies and pushing publicists, 
who hope to arrive at power along with their 
leader or leaders. Differences of principle 
and program whereby the groups might be 
forced into conflict and hostility with one an- 
other are not forthcoming in sufficient strength 
to supply a motive for the passionate encoun- 
ters which the groups think it necessary to 
wage between themselves [II. 24]. ... Of 
course every group professes to be dominated 
by the interests of the country and the general 
welfare, and maintains that the party road is 
the most suitable for the good of the community. 
But, as a matter of fact, I have retained the 
impression that each of our groups conducts 
its politics as though it alone existed, isolated 
on its own sectional island, without the slight- 
est consideration for the whole and foreign 
countries [I]. 173]. 


It is worth noting in connection with prac 
tical politics that Prince Bismarck does not 
believe in the secret ballot. He is rather 
ec ld-blooded in declaring why he introduc: 
universal suffrage in 1866, as to which he 
speaks as follows: 


With respect to the necessity, in a fight 
against an overwhelming foreign power, of 
being able in extreme need to use even revo- 
lutionary means, I had had no hesitation 
whatever in throwing into the frying pan of 
the circular dispatch of June 10, 1866, the 
most powerful ingredient known at that time 
to liberty-mongers, namely, universal suf- 
fraze, by means so as to frighten off foreign 
monarchies from trying to stick a finger into 
our national omelet [I[. 65). 


In what follows immediately it looks a little 
as if he did not believe in universal suffrage, 


but he says later: 


I still hold that the principle of universal 
suffrage is a just one, not only in theory but 
also in practice, provided always that voting 
be not secret, for secrecy is a quality that is 
indeed incompatible with the best character- 
istics of German blood [II. 65). 


His account of the manipulation of events 
leading up to the Franco-Prussian War make 
it perfectly plain that he is willing to take the 
responsibility of having brought about the 
war, confident as he was that it must come 
and the sooner the better. Yet it is equally’ 
evident that France was the aggressor and 
that he would have been very glad to avoid 
the war could this have been done, but he 
was convinced, and undoubtedly with reason, 
that France was bent upon war and that 
there never could be a united Germany until 
after a war with France. 

He made three great wars—one with Den- 
mark, a second with Austria and the third 
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with France. But he claims to have been 
fully justified in each case, to have permitted 
war only as a stern necessity and to have 
prevented war over and over again when but 
for his efforts it probably would have broken 
out. This undoubtedly is true. He was no 
lover of war itself, but, as we already have 
said, he was determined at all costs to make 
Germany a united nation. If this could have 
been done peaceably he would have rejoiced, 
put done it must be, if not peaceably then by 
force. Many revelations are made in regard 
to the conduct of the Franco-Prussian War 
which are new to us, There was a long de- 
lay in front of Paris due, as Bismarck frankly 
intimates, to the inefficiency of the German 
commanders in bringing up siege guns, and, 
even although a disposition to find fault with 
them may have been natural in view of their 
ill will toward him, the fact which he states 
hardly would be uttered if it could not be 
proved. 

And just at this time, in view of all which 
has been said about the shortcomings of our 
generals in providing for our army 
in Cuba, it is worth note not only 
that 1,500 railway cars laden with 
bacon for the Parisians, in order 
to assist them after their expected 
surrender, proved to be a tremen- 
dous hindrance to the forwarding 
of ammunition and artillery, but 
also that the bacon was refused 
by the Parisians and then was 
served out to the German soldiers 
after it had spoiled, and was con- 
sumed, as Bismarck artlessly re- 
marks, with “great reluctance.” 
As an illustration of the minor 
annoyances with which Bismarck 
had to contend may be mentioned 
the amusing fact that a vigorous 
struggle was made by the em- 
peror, previous to his being 
crowned as such, over the quer- 
tion of his title. He declared that 
he would be called Emperor of 
Germany or nothing. Bismarck 
insisted, and apparently with con- 
siderable reason, that he ought to 
be called the German Emperor. 
But the king was stubborn and 
after a long discussion of different 
precedents in various countries, 
and of the political considerations 
involved, and after the crown f 
prince, taking sides with Bis- 
marck, had labored with his ex- 
asperated father, the king apparently settled 
the matter by declaring, ‘‘ And even if it had 
been so, J command how it is to be.’’ So 
Bismarck was put to great straits, and finally 
the matter was evaded for the time by the 
ingenuity of the Grand Duke of Baden, who 
had to propose the first cheers for the em- 
peror, and who proposed them neither for 
the Emperor of Germany nor for the German 
Emperor but for the Emperor William, which 
made the emperor so angry that he deliber- 
ately ignored Bismarck in the congratulations 
which followed and refused to speak to him 
for several days. 

The most significant, and in some respects 
the most interesting, chapters in the work re- 
late to the course of Bismarck’s negotiations 
and maneuverings on the Catholic question 
and to the future of European Catholics. It 
is worth noting that this keen and experi- 
enced political observer declares with all 
plainness that 


the Catholic clergy, if they desire properly to 
discharge what is theoretically their duty, 
must claim a share in the secular government 
extending beyond the ecclesiastical domain ; 
they constitute a political institution under 
clerical forms, and transmit to their collab- 
orators their own convictions that their free- 
dom lies in their dominion [II. 137]. 


And again: 


It is impossible to confine within stated lim- 
its the claims of Rome upon countries that 
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have religious equality and a Protestant dy- 
nasty. It cannot be done even in purely 


‘Catholic states [II. 148]. 


If Bismarck had lived in the United States, 
probably he would not have been so much 
troubled, or have had so much difficulty in 
avoiding the perils of Catholic supremacy. 
Nevertheless, it is quite true, as he says, that 
the principle of Roman Catholicism is abso- 
lutely hostile to that of any form of civil 
government fiot wholly subordinated to itself. 
In regard to the future of Russia, a matter of 
vital interest to Germany, it is noteworthy 
that Bismarck thinks that before long Russia 
either will openly conquer the sultan, or else, 
and more probably, will persuade hfm to sub- 
mitto Russian supremacy, assuring him every- 
thing which he now enjoys in the way of 
power except supreme freedom of action, 
guaranteeing him protection from foreign at- 
tack, and claiming in return only the freedom 
and control of the Bosporus by land and sea. 
Moreover, Prince Bismarck declares that the 
ideal policy of Germany will be to win the 
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confidence, not only of the minor European 
states but uf the great Powers, to follow a 
course of frank and honorable openness, to 
be slow to take offense and to seek no further 
increase of territory. No work from Bis- 
marck’s pen could fail to be of great value 
to the world. And this is peculiarly signifi- 
cant and will be an important help to every 
student of European political history. Every 
reader will wait eagerly the coming of the 
third volume, which, if it be in the same 
frank vein as these two, is not likely to be 
published for the present. If Bismarck still 
were alive we fear he would be brought under 
condemnation for lese-majesté. [Harper & 
Bros. $7.50.) 
RELIGIOUS 


The Message of Christ to Manhood [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] contains the William 
Belden Noble lectures for 1898. They are six 
in number, ‘delivered, respectively, by Prof. A. 
V. G. Allen, Prof. F. G. Peabody, Dr. Munger, 
President Hyde, Dr. Henry van Dyke and 
Bishop Potter. And they convey, respectively, 
the Messages of Christ to the Individual Man, 
to Society, to the Will, to the Scholar, to the 
Inner Life and to the Family, as interpreted 
by the different lecturers. This is the first 
series of lectures delivered on this foundation, 
endowed by a member of the class of 1885, and 
if succeeding courses equal it in strong thought 
and earnest pertinence of application they 
cannot fail to go far toward accomplishing the 
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founder’s purpose to “‘ extend the infiuence of 
Jesus as the Way, the Truth and the Life.” The 
volume is rewarding to the reader in more 
than one way. 

Rev. Dr. W. H. Roberts has edited the Ad- 
dresses at the Celebration of the Two Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Westminster 
Assembly by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. [West- 
minster Press]. This anniversary was ob- 
served at Winona Lake, Ind., last May, and 
the occasion was celebrated by an elaborate 
program containing many addresses by emi- 
nent laymen and clergymen. The book is a 
neat, compact and complete record of-the oc- 
casion.——Dr. David Gregg, after a visit to 
Mr. Moody’s annual summer conventions, 
preached five sermons to his people in Brook- 
lyn which now, by request, are grouped into a 
volume, Things of Northfield and Other 
Things [E. B. Treat & Co. 60 cents]. They 
are simple, practical, earnest and inspiring 
discourses aimed and well adapted to make 
strong impressions. 

Dr. H. H. Jessop, the well- 
known missionary in Syria, has 
written a short biography of a 
Mohammedan convert, entitled 
Kamil [Westminster Press]. It 
is a terse but graphic record, 
throws much light upon mission- 
ary work as well as upon the 
attractive personal character of 
its subject, is illustrated, and af- 
fords much encouragement for 
missionary work among Moham- 
medans.—At the Evening Hour 
{Westminster Press] is by Pres. 
E. D. Warfield, and contains short 
papers, mostly selections from ad- 
dresses to students on Sunday 
afternoons, and is another ex- 
ample of helpful and also enjoy- 
able Christian preaching for the 
young.—Dr. Anna R. B. Lind- 
say, in What Good Does Wishing 
Do? [T. Y. Crowell Co. 35 cents] 
points out the psychological value 
of wishing and makes many prac- 
tical and useful suggestions. — 
Psyche, a Study of the Soul (Thos. 
Whittaker. 25 cents], by Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, deals profoundly and 
practically with the origin, dis- 
cipline and destiny of the soul. 
It blends the scholarly and the 
popular skillfully. 

Rev. E. H. Chandler, with the 
aid of an editorial committee, has written the 
History of the Wellesley Congregational 
Church [B. H. Sanborn & Co. $1.25] in an un- 
eommonly attractive and comprehensive man- 
ner. Itis one of the best church histories with 
which we have met. It embodies not merely 
the actual record of the church but a great 
deal of collateral and appropriate material, 
and a prominent feature is Dr. W. H. Ward’s 
centennial address on the Influence of the 
Church in the Making of New England. The 
church and all its friends are to be congratu- 
lated on so satisfactory a permanent record of . 
their honorable career. 

THE JANUARY MAGAZINES 


The Bibliotheca Sacra has for frontispiece 
a fine portrait of the late Dr. S. C. Bartlett. 
The opening paper is Prof. E. L. Curtis’s ad- 
dress on The Outlook in Theology, delivered 
last year to the General Association of Con- 
nesticut. Dr. 8. L. Blake explains The Place 
of a Miracle in the Christian system. Dr, F. 
A. Noble, under the title Warp and Woof, 
distinguishes between unchanging truths and 
those of which the forms may vary from time 
to time. Dr. C. B. Hulbert defines helpfully 
The Divine Indwelling, in a luminous and 
uplifting article, and Rev. G. L. Cady con- 
demns Sentimental Sociology in trenchant 
style. Prof. G. F. Wright continues his keen 
papers on Dr. Driver’s Proof-texts, and Rev. 
C. C. Merrill furnishes a first paper on The 
Christian Conception of Wealth. In the de- 
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partment of Critical Notes is a criticism by 
the late Dr. Bartlett upon one of our own 
editorials couched in his familiar positive 
style. We will not take space to reply to it. 
But it deserves to be noted that one of our 
most grievous offenses noted is the spelling 
of Spirit, referring to the Holy Spirit, witha 
small “s,” and that Dr. Bartlett, after vigor- 
ously condemning us for this, did precisely 
the same thing himself on the next page. 

In The Century the most important paper is 
Advantages of the Nicaragua Canal, by Capt. 
A. 8. Crowninshield, U.S. N. Captain Sigs- 
bee conc'udes his narrative of the blowing up 
of the Maine. Lieutenant Hobson goes on 
with the story of The Sinking of the Merri- 
mac. Mr. Edmund Kelly also tells of his ex- 
periences, as an American, in Madrid during 
the war. The Carlyles in Scotland, by John 
Patrick, and Carlyle’s Dramatic Portrayal of 
Character, by Florence Hotchkiss, the latter 
being the prize essay in The Century’s com- 
petition, are fall of different interest and fitly 
appear in the same issue. The Limerick 
Tigers, by H. S. Edwards, ministers to the 
love of the comical. The sentiment is better 
than the expression in Mr. C. G. D. Roberts’s 
poem, Jonathan and John. In the Open Let- 
ters department Mr. E. V. Smalley offers a 
Word in Favor of the Panama Canal. The 
several longer serials—Mr. Wheeler’s Alex- 
ander the Great, Mr. Ford’s The Many-Sided 
Franklin, and Mr. Crawford’s Via Crucis— 
go on agreeably. Of course The Century’s 
pictures are of superior quality. That does 
not need to be said. 

President Eliot’s article in The Atlantic, 
Dastructive ani Constructive Energies of our 
Government Compared, is a convincing plea 
for more expenditure for beneficent purposes 
without neglecting proper military and naval 
charges. G. B. Grinnell describes The Wild 
Indian in a way which contradicts most of the 
current ideas about the subject. Fathers, 
Mothers and Freshmen, by L. B. R. Briggs, 
is well worth reading by parents of actual or 
intending college stuients. Hugo Miinster- 
berg’s theme is Psychology and Mysticism. A 
Mother of Muirtyrs, by Chalmers Roberts, 
makes real some facts of the Armenian massa- 
eres. Mrs. Phelps Ward contributes a Saluta 
tion to Nicholas IL. a stirring poem. Mr. 
Torrey has a first paper about Autumn ino 
Franconia and Prince Kropotkin continues 
his Autobiography of a Revolutionist. Mrs. 
Jalia Ward Howe continues her Reminis- 
cences. The other contributions are well 
chosen and the number is one of the very best 
ever issued. 

In Harper’s there are two articles concern- 
ing the recent war. Lieut. S. A. Stanton, 
U. S. N., writes about The Naval Campaign 
of 1898 in the West Indies. He was Admiral 
Sampson’s flag-lieutenant on the New York. 
H. W. Wilson also.points out The Naval Les- 
sons of the War. Prof. A. B. Hart gives a 
historical account of our nation’s colonies and 
points out some changes of policy which we 
now have to face. Mr. Sydney Brooks gives 
a bird’s-eye view of the nearly ended fifty 

. years reign of Francis Joseph in Austria, and 
Prof. C. T. Lawis considers Bismarck as a 
man and a stitesman. Sidney Whitman’s 
description of the Sultan at home is graphic 
and interesting. Stories by Mr. Howells, 
Miss Wilkins, Rath McE. Stuart and others 
make up an excellent issue. 

Among contributors to the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette are Lady Lindsay, who supplies an ex- 
cellent poem, a lullaby, called The Mer-Ba- 
by’s Crad‘ing; E. T. Murray Smith, who be- 
gins an interesting series on Naval Heroes at 
Westminster Abbey, mentioning Admirals 
Blake and Baker and Sir Clowdisley Shovell; 
and G. S. Layard, whose entertaining subject 
is Suppressed Plates, i. e, book-plates, and 


who in this paper deals with Thackeray. 
Ample notes from a captain’s diary during 
th? 1898 campaign describe The Fall of Khar- 
toum. Vivid impressions of The Rembrandt 
Exhibition at Amsterdam are reported by 





Frances H. Low. H. B. M. Watson contin- 
ues The Open Door, a graphic story; and 
S. R. Crockett The Silver Skull, equally 
striking and readable. One of the most im- 
portant features is the series, here continued, 
by W. Clark Russell on The Evolution of the 
Ship. Mr. Quiller-Couch’s editorial observa- 
tions. From a Cornish Window, are variously 
striking. as always. There is something for 
almost every sort of literary taste in this 
issue, and the pleasant characteristic tone of 
the magazine is as noticeable as ever. The 
illustrative work always is admirable. 

Scribner’s has a great attraction in the 
opening chapters of Colonel Roosevelt’s The 
Rough Riders, and a fine likeness of him, by 
Gibson, is the frontispieee. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis furnishes a war-story, On the 
Fever Ship. Dr. C. R. Gill describes A Ride 
into Cuba for the Red Cross. Capt. W. E. 
Cairnes tells of recent British Army Manceu- 
vres, which are full of suggestion for mili- 
tary readers; and Maj. E. S. Wortley gives 
an account of the final successes of Kitchen- 
er’s expedition to Khartoum. Sidney Colvin 
offers the first of a series of letters of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, to be carried on through 
the year, and abounding in interest. Mr. 
Cable begins a new novel, The Entomologist ; 
and Judge Grant contributes the first of a 
new series of his keen and suggestive com- 
ments on life and manners under the title, 
Search-light Letters. Richard Hovey and 
Mrs. Moulton furnish poems, and the whole 
number is remarkable for attractiveness. 

In the very front rank of excellence, in spite 
of its cheapness in price, is McClure’s Maga- 
zine. Captain Mahan has his second paper 
about the late war and its lessons, and his 
likeness is the frontispiece. Other war arti- 
cles are The Day of Battle, stories gathered in 
the field by Stephen Bonsal; From Wear to 
War, The Sweeping Out of Spain, by F. W. 
Hewes ; and James Barnes’s poem, The Regu- 
lar Fighting Man, as commendable in spirit as 
inform, being a reminder of the debt dus to 
the regular army. Simon Lake and R. S. 
Baker tell of submarine adventuring. Kip- 
ling’s Stalky & Co gees on in its spirited fash- 
ion and Miss Tarbell’s The Later Life of Lin- 
coln also is a conspicuous feature. The other 
contents amply deserve their places, and no- 
body ever will accuse this issue of dullaess. 

The specially noteworthy articles in the New 
England Magazine are Hon. G. G. Crocker’s on 
The Passenger Traffic of Boston and the Sub- 
way, the author being chairman of the Sub- 
way Commission; Early New England Alma- 
nacs, by Annie R. Marble, a delightful anti- 
quarian study well illustrated; Dr. W. E. 
Griffis’s The Pilgrim Press in Leyden, also 
illustrated; Dr. E. E. Hale has something to 
say about the Czar’s peace manifesto, and ap- 
pears sanguine of good results. Camille Thur- 
wanger writes informingly and with many 
fine illustrations about J. B. Carpeaux, a great 
French sculptor. Dr. W. E. Barton furnishes 
his second paper on Hymns of the Slave and 
the Freedman. A fine sketch of Lowell, 
Mass., its history and character, by S. P. Had- 
ley and Mabel Hill, completes the contribu- 
tions of an admirable number. 

The usual well-chosen variety of short papers 
by different authors and appealing to different 
tastes is found in the current Lippincott’s. A 
notably large proportion of the contributors 
are widely known. The novelette this month 
is by Lafayette McLaws, ard is entitled The 
Mystery of Mr. Cain. The plan pursued by 
the managers of Lippincott’s, i. e., the pub- 
lishing a complete and considerable novelette 
and a dozen or more short stories, poems, etc., 
together every month, appears to be working 
well, unique as it is. 

Frank Leslie’s also has its account of the 
sinking of the Merrimac at Santiago. The 
author is 0. W. Deignan, the helmsman on 
the famous trip, and he is an excellent nar- 
rator. Francois Coppée, Egerton Castle, Joa- 
quim Miller, W. H. Hayne, Bret Harte, Clin- 
ton Scollard and Edith M. Thomas are among 
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the other contributors. The number is bright 
and excellent throughout. 

All departments in The Art Amateur are 
edited with a shrewd appreciation of what 
such a publication should offer its readers. 
But Phil May and his work, to which consid. 
erable space is given, are likely to interest 
most people pre-eminently. His picturesque 
and masterly ability is well brought out ia 
this account. The London letter is uncom- 
monly good this time. Indeed all the news 
paragraphs, notes, etc., seem to have more 
than ordinary freshness and interest. The 
frontispiece is Terburg’s The Guitar Lesson, 
and the color-plate represents Winter in Hol- 
land. 


NOTES 

—— It will require sixteen volumes and two 
portfolios to describe officially the coronation 
of Nich las IL. as emperor of Russia in 1896. 
According to the London Academy, the 
prophecy that Mr. J. M. Barrie would make 
$200,000 from his royalties on his play, The 
Little Minister, has been fulfilled already. 

—— The municipal authorities of Rome wish 
to run a new street just where the grave of 
Keats is situated, so that the remains of the 
poet may have to be rem pved. 

—— The rush after Bismarck’s Recollections 
in Germany continues. Only two-thirds of 
the orders had been supplied a short time 
since and no copies were to be had except by 
consenting to wait some weeks. 

—— Mr. Edward Bok, editor of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, has become one of the most 
popular and successful lecturers in this coun- 
try. Inthe South and West the largest halls 
hardly suffic2 to contain these who wish to 
hear him. 

—— lt is now proposed to form a society in 
London with the purpose of collecting, ar- 
ranging and indexing all books published, lit- 
erally of every sort and everywhere. After 
retention for at least a year, the volumes thus 
accumulated are to be sold to the members at 
reduced prices. It will be interesting to see 
if anything comes of this novel proposition. 
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Anniversary at Beloit, Wis. 

Sunday, Jan. 1, the First Church in Beloit 
celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. The pas- 
tor, Dr. G. R. Leavitt, preached a historical 
sermon, and in the evening Pres. F. W. Fisk 
of Chicago Seminary preached on the Church 
of the Living God. The midweek prayer 
meeting was given over to delightful reminis- 
cences and expressions of thanksgiving, and 
on Friday evening about 250 persons sat down 
together at bountifully laden tables in social 
commemoration of an association which has 
been so profitable. The church was formed in 
Colebrook, N. H., by persons who had decided 
to settle in Beloit. 


New Fashions in the Churches 

Three or four weeks ago the more staid 
members of the Centenary Methodist Church 
were surprised at the appearance of a surpliced 
choir of boys in place of the regular singers. 
The innovation was approved by the pastor, 
Dr. A. C. Hirst, and by the official board. In 
spite of criticisms the choir is singing every 
Sunday. Other Methodist churches, notably 
the conservative First Church, are following 
the example of Centenary, and are likely to 
make boy choirs in surplice a permanent fea- 
ture of their worship. The First Baptist 
Church has also introduced a surpliced choir 
of boys. But this change in singing is less 
significant than the avowed purpose of the 
Universalists of the city, in common with 
their brethren throughout the c untry, to ren- 
der their worship more evangelistic in its 
character and in their sermons to put more 
stress on doctrines preached in the so-called 
orthodox ehurehes. Dr. A. J. Canfield, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, is leader of the move- 
ment here. His associates in the ministry 
have rallied to his support. At the first meet- 
ing of the Week of Prayer Dr. I. M. Atwood, 
chosen last year as general superintendent of 
the denomination, presided and pointed out 
the need of a departure from fermer customs 
if the work of a real Christian Church is to be 
done. Rev. W. W. Fenn, pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah (Unitarian), says that a similar 
movement ought to be started in his denomi- 
nation. This is testim my from an unexpected 
quarter to the power and value of evangelical 
truth. 

Dr. G. R. Merrill of the Leavitt Street Church 
announces an important changein the manner 
of conducting Sunday evening services. In- 
stead of catering to the prevailing taste and 
preaching on sensational topics, he proposes 
to stick to the gospel. If public issues arise 
requiring treatment in the light of the gospel, 
they will be considered Sunday morning, so 
that the evening may be free for evangelical 
themes. As the pastor is neither an authority 
on economies, social science, literature, poli- 
tics, nor a purveyor of entertainments with a 
“slight religious tendency,” but claims to 
know the Bible better than his congregation, 
he has decided to make that his text Sunday 
evenings. For a general theme beginning with 
the new year and continuing till Easter he has 
chosen the gospel according to Luke in its 
picturing of Jesus as The Representative Man. 
Two introductory lectures will treat of what 
might be termed The Making of a Gospel, and 
will describe the outward and inward prep- 
aration of its author. 


New Officers 

At the first Ministers’ Meeting in the New 
Year Dr. F, A. Noble was made president and 
Dr. McCord vice-president for six months. 
A wise committee of management was ap- 
pointed. The address was made by the Coun- 
tess Schimmelmann. She is atypical Danish 
woman, attractive in appearance, simple, 
earnest, evangelical. She told the story of her 
unsatisfying life at court, of her conversion, 
of her devotion to mission work among the 
poor, and of her confidence in the “blood of 
Christ” to cleanse from sin. 
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Quarterly University Convocation 

Carl Schurz, as orator of the occasion, op- 
posed, inan address of real power, the imperial 
or expansion policy of the United States. He 
named five particulars wherein the present 
acquisition of territory differs from that pre- 
viously obtained. Former acquisitions have 
been on this continent and with the exception 
of Alaska have been contiguous. They have 
been in the temperate zone, where democratic 
institutions thrive. They have been thinly 
peopled and have thus furnished opportuni- 
ties for emigrants. There has been nothing 
to prevent their formation into territories in 
the usual manner, with the expectation that 
they would eventually come into the Union as 
States. Such settlements have not demanded 
an increase either in the army or the navy. 
To annex the Philippines or Porto Rico is to 
antagonize all our traditions, and to expose 
ourselves to grave difficulties. Accepting the 
inevitable, Mr. Schurz thinks we should do 
our best to establish self-government, not 
only in Cuba, but on all the islands that have 
come into our possession, and that we should 
make no secret of our determination not to 
hold them permanently. President Harper 
announced Christmas gifts to the university 
amounting to $368,874. This is in land. A 
change is also announced in the curriculum of 
the Theological Seminary. Beginning with 
July, students will not be required to make a 
study of Hebrew a part of their course, but will 
be given larger opportunities to study scienco, 
sociology, history, etc. Only those who de- 
sire to give special attention to Old and New 
Testament criticism will be encouraged to 
give particular attention to Hebrew or to 
Greek. The president believes in scholar- 
ships, but thinks that theological students 
should pay tuition as well as students of 
medicine or law. 


A Golden Wedding 

Jan. 2 the hospitable home of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Hollister was thrown open to hundreds 
of friends, who came to a reception but found 
that it was the fiftieth anniversary of the wed- 
ding of their hosts. Dr. Hollister is one of 
the three oldest practicing physicians in the 
city. Hehas been eminently successful, and 
received many honors at the hands of his 
associates. In spite of the demands made 
upon him by his profession, he has always 
had time for church and Sunday school work. 
He was one of the founders of the mission 
school, out of which the Union Park Church 
grew. He taught in the North Mission, from 
which came the Tabernacle Church. He was 
one of the founders of Plymouth Church, in 
which he is now senior deacon. For many 
years he was superintendent of the Clinton 
Street mission, was the first superintendent 
of the Armour Mission Sunday school, and 
with intervals of a few years only has been at 
its head since its establishment. He was one 
of the directors of the New West Education 
Commission, and has been interested in all 
the philanthropic work in which our churches 
engage. The respect and love felt for him 
are indicated in the fact that of 1,500 invita- 
tions issued for the reception not 200 regrets 
were received. 


Embalmed Beef 

General Miles’s unfortunate description of 
the meat furnished the army is likely to stir 
up a good deal of opposition on the part of the 
Chicago packers. They demand an investi- 
gation, declare that they have used no chem- 
icals to preserve their beef and that foreign 
armies which have fed on the same meat have 
made no complaints as to its quality. They 
say that to permit the charge to go unan- 
swered would injure their trade abroad, and 
that thos: who bring charges of dishonesty 
against them ought to be asked to make them 
ood, Last Sunday Rabbi Hirsch of Sinai 
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Temple repeated the charges and added to 
them by affirming that thousands of our sol- 
diers had been poisoned by eating chemically 
prepared beef. Probably the rabbi will be 
asked to prove the truth of his assertion be- 
fore the Army Bsard of Investigation, ai- 
though he has already confessed that he has 
no personal knowledge of the facts to which 
he made reference. Certainly peopleof prom- 
inence ought not to bring such serious charges 
against the principals of a great industry 
without knowing whereof they speak. 


Congratulations for Berea 

A telegram to Dr. Pearsons from President 
Frost announces the raising of $150,000 for 
Berea (Ky.) College and the readiness of the 
trustees to receive the $50,000 which the doc- 
tor has promised. No man is happier over 
the result than this same princely giver. 
Now, he says, the president can attend to his 
work and leave off begging. He is anxious 
that the other institutions to which condi- 
tional gifts have been made should come for- 
ward as speedily as possible and claim their. 
money. Ihe Brattle Creek Sanitarium has 
published 25,000 copies of his address on What 
to Do with Money and is scattering them 
broadcast. L+tters come daily approving its 
sentiments and indicating, some of them, a 
purpose on the part of the writers to imitate 
the example of its author. 


Week of Prayer 

The majority of our churches observe the 
Week of Prayer with real earnestness. A few 
of them have substituted for it the week end- 
ing with Easter Sunday, but so far as appears 
without securing the results for which they 
had hoped. In the older churches, like the 
First and the Union Park, attendance five 
evenings of the week is always encouraging, 
and this year, as so often in the past, the meet- 
ings indicate renewed interest in spiritual 
things. Sunday morning twenty persons were 
received into the fellowship of the Union Park 
Chureb, eleven on confession. There were 
additions to nearly all the Congregational 
churches of the city. It begins to look as if 
professing Christians were somewhat more 
anxious than hitherto to listen to sermons 
full of gospel fervor, and were caring less for 
those which are intended to draw. 

Chicago, Jan. 6 FRANKLIN. 





Education 


— Rev. Geo. E. Merrill of Newton, Mass., 
accepts the call to the presidency of Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


— Among the many aids to Bible study 
those proposed by the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature commend themselves espe- 
cially to Sunday school teachers who would 
do thorough work. One of its plans now 
ready for the coming year is a correspondence 
course in the gospel of John, from which book 
the International Lessons of the next six 
months are taken. Students are expected to 
give weekly or fortnightly recitations by mail, 
which are returned with corre¢tions. The 
institute is to be addressed for further infor- 
mation at Hyde Park, Chicago. 


— The gift of $35,000 for a Y. M. C. A. 
building at Williams College has been secured 
by the raising of the conditional $10,000 for an 
endowment. The class of 1888 celebrated its 
tenth anniversary by subscribing $1,000, to 
be divided between this and the new athletic 
field. Site and plans have been selected, and 
the new building will be erected at once, to 
be completed next spring. It will be 50x 100 
feet, four stories high and contain a large 
room for athletic trophies, reading and class 
rooms, an assembly hal!, seating 500 people, 
and a few rooms for students. 
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A Berkshire ‘County Broadside 


Berkshire is a land of vast and picturesque 
landscapes, of palatial villas and fine estates, 
and of rich historical and literary associations. 
Like the “lake country” of England, it is the 
Meaca of the literary pilgrim, who visits here 
the haunts of Holmes, Bryant, Hawthorne 
and Miss Catherine Sedgwick. It is, also, one 
of the ‘“‘beaten paths’’ of summer tourists. 
Yet few people who stray hither know much 
about the religious history of the region, albeit 
its sacred annals and memories make one of 
the most interesting chapters in the story of 
the Church of the Pilgrim Fathers. Williams 
College, founded in 1793 at the base of Grey- 
lock, was the child of Berkshire Congregation- 
alism, and on Berkshire soil in 1807, under a 
haystack, began one of the mightiest world 
movements in the history of the Church of 
Christ. A monument marks the place where 
the idea of foreign missions, on a different 
scale than had ever before been attempted, 
was conceived. The child in our public 
schools knows the story of the Berkshire regi- 
ment at Bennington and the valor of its 
“fighting parson,” Rev. Thomas Allen of 
the First Church, Pittsfield. Other distin- 
guished names stand out in the later religious 
history of Berkshire. The ministries and 
memories of Washington Gladden at North 
Adams, and of his successor, the Rev. T. T. 
Munger, D. D., and of Charles H. Parkhurst 
at Lenox remind us that the best traditions of 
the Berkshire pulpit have been emulated and 
rivaled in a comparatively recent period. 

Let us come directly to the Berkshire Con- 
gregationalism of the present day. The two 
formidable foes which it has to reckon with 
are wholly beyond its control. One is the 
“hill town” status, there being two whole 
tiers of ‘deserted villages ’’ along the eastern 
and western ridges of the county; and the 
other is the gradual transformation of the 
heart of this region into one vast private park 
by the coming of a wealthy class, so that farms 
have been sold at fancy prices and their quon- 
dam owners have moved away, leaving the 


By Rev. R. D. W. Mallary, D. D. 


swered ‘“‘O! yes, it is doing what it can, 
bravely, hopefully, efficiently.’’ In the “hill 
towns,”’ which have been drained of their pop- 
ulation on account of their distance from rail- 
road centers, a band of earnest young men, 
fresh from the theological semioaries, with 


assisted by a board of pastors from the 
county, and will be a valuable auxiliary in the 
work. 

It is difficult to see how the other problem 
mentioned, viz., the transformation of the 
central part of Berkshire into a section of con- 


GREAT BARRINGTON CHURCH 
THIS cut shows the Great Barrington church edifice, chapel, cloisters and Hopkins 


Memorial Manse. 


distinguished Samuel Hopkins, D. D , was pastor here 1743-1769. 


Bliss. 


fine scholarship and presence and fervid 
spirit, full of the zeal of the Lord’s house and 
consecrated missionary enthusiasm, is keeping 
the candlesticks in their places and doing yeo- 
man service to the Lord. More than that, for 
the last two years the Congregational churches 
of Berkshire have taxed themselves to support 
a county missionary whose work is super- 
visory and supplementary, and confined 
mainly to this deserted region. This year, 
also, the experiment of a county church paper 
is being tried, The Berkshire Evange! making 
its first appearance last month, not to supplant 
the regular religious papers, but to unify the 
Congregational churches scattered throughout 





LENOX CHURCH 


Tu18 edifice of the Lenox Church was dedicated Jan. 1, 1806. It stands on a high bill and is 
seen fifteen miles away. The second pastor, Rev, Samuel Shepard, minister here for fifty years 


and some months, lies buried just outside the door. 
Dr. Alden, late secretary of the American Board, was pastor here 1854-1859, and Dr. 
It was in this edifice that Mr. Beecher used often to preach when he 


grave. 
C. H. Parkhurst 1874-1880. 


summered on his farm in Lenox, and here also Channing delivered his last address. 


pastor, Rev. F. T. Lynch. 


support of the churches to an ever decreasing 
remnant. The Congregational church, most 
of all, suffers with this decadence of village 
life and disappearance of the population. If 
it be asked, “1s not the church doing anything 
to offset these disadvantages? ”’ it may be an- 


The monument with the urn marks his 


Present 


the county, to bring to each the knowledge of 
all, and to afford families living in the remoter 
hill districts a certain amount of Christain 
reading at moderate cost. The paper is under 
the general editorship of our untiring and 
efficient county missionary, Rev. S. P. Cook, 


The whole cluster of buildings is of comparatively recent date. The 


Present pastor, Rev. L. D. 


tiguous estates, can be grappled with. The 
church has suffered in the greater prosperity 
of the village. The Congregational land- 
holder has relinquished his place to the Epis- 
copal gentry ; or, at least, in many, many cases 
the summer resident who surveys magnificent 
prospects from his vast estate, though wor- 
shiping according to Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational standards elsewhere, here goes “‘ with 
the [Episcopal] multitude to the house of 
God.” Denominational loyalty would arrest 
some of the financial weakness and decline of 
our Congregational churches. 

But the story of a great church is not told in 
figures. Figures lie. The life of a church 
shows itself in the forces it puts in operation, 
in the influence it wields. [ am glad they 
didn’t have ‘“‘year-books’”’ in the time of 
Jesus Christ, or his followers would have 
been dismayed. That Berkshire Congrega- 
tionalism has shown itself able to cope with 
the “‘hilltown’’ problem, by the employment 
of a county missionary and the establishment 
of a church paper, is proof of its vigor. More- 
over, there are many towns in the county, 
notably Pittsfield, Dalton, Adams, North 
Adams and Great Barrington, in all of which 
flourishing churches exist, and if others have 
felt the gravity of certain conditions, it is by 
no means an indication that they will not 
some day rise superior to the things which 
are against them. A new church organization 
has been effected in Pittsfield, the outgrowth 
of a mission which was for many years car- 
ried on by the First Church and, with its 
brand new edifice and talented young pastor, 
has already taken rank as one of the strong 
churches of the city, making for Pittsfield 
three churches of the Pilgrim faith, each vig- 
orous and prospering. Dalton, a manufactur- 
ing center for the paper trade, has one of the 
most thriving Congregational churches in the 
State. (n Adams the Congregational church 
is a great institutional establishment, with - 
two pastors. In North Adams, Great Bar- 
rington and Housatonic, three other manufac- 
turing centers, are prosperous churches. The 
organ at the Great Barrington church is one 
of the finest to be found anywhere in the 
country, and the parsonage there, called the 
Hopkins Memorial Manse, cost nearly $100,- 
000. 
But far more important than the external 
features of Berkshire Congregationalism is 
the quality of its spiritual influence and the- 
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ological belief. The Congregational church 
is the great spiritual force of the county. 
Other churches have no large following out- 
side of the main eenters of industry. The 
Catholic Church has very materially pros- 
pered, with the pouring in of a labor class 
composed largely of alien races. Otherwise 
Congregationalism is easily ‘‘primus intr 
pares.” It goes without saying that theolog- 
ically the Congregational Church of this sec- 
tion is very broad. Liberty and independ- 
ence are the products of the highlands. 

Berkshire Congregationalism is peculiar in 
one respect, and that is the spirit of frater- 
nity which welds together the county. Our 
mountain barriers on all sides make us to live 
apart by ourselves whether we want to or 
not. To reside in Berkshire is to wish to 
live nowhere else, and this feeling ties all the 
towns of the county together in a provincial 
love and loyalty. It shows itself in the joint 
meetings of our two associations of ministers, 
and in the similar union gatherings of the 
North and South Conferences. Responsibil- 
ity for vicinal prosperity is thus fostered. 
At one of these meetings within recent years 
it was decided to compile the history of the 
Congregational church in Berkshire County, 
and this work is now being undertaken. At 
another and very recent meeting of this sort 
it was voted to appoint a committee which 
should prepare ani submit for approval a 
liturgy for use in the Congregational churches 
of the county. 

And ‘‘ what shall I more say, for the space 
would fail me” to even jot down the rest of 
my notes. 

Local churches have individual problems. 
Perhaps the most noticeable of all is that 
of the historic old First of Pittsfield, which 
is grappling with the second service, no 
small minority being for giving it up. What 
would Allen and Humphrey and Todd say to 
that! 

.enox has given a unanimous call to Rev. 
Frederick Lynch, lately the assistant minis- 
ter to Dr. Munger in New Haven. Would 
God all the graduates from the “schools of 
the prophets ” might rub up for a year or two 
against the brain and heart and methods of 
such a master! 

Almost the entire personnel of the Berk- 
shire ministry has changed within three 
years. Dr. Rowland, full of years and hon- 
ors, is in the twenty-second year of efficient 
and faithful service at Lee. ‘Three ministers, 
Rev. Messrs. Curtis, Andrews and Laird, 
have been fifteen years in their respective 
parishes— West Stockbridge, Dalton and Hins- 
dale~and Rev. I. C. Smart has filled the 
South Church pulpit at Pittsfield thirteen 
years. Otherwise the churches are minis- 
tered to by men who have been for short 
periods as yet in charge of their parishes. 
They are mostly young men, and to say that 
they are true to the best traditions of the 
Berkshire pulpit is to give them high praise 
and to say nothing more than the simple 
truth. (“Pulpit supply’? committees will 
please forget that last sentence.) 





The farewell address of Bishop Nicholas of 
the Greek Church to all Russian communities 
and orthodox Greeks in the United States and 
Alaska is notable for its remark that “the 
education provided in our public schools is 
bad,” and that “most of the children who 
have attended them come out of them not only 
without fear of God, but without the most or- 
dinary sense of shame.” In his appeal to 
President McKinley for reforms in Alaska 
which will militate, as he contends, in the in- 
terest of all concerned, this same ecclesiastic 
is most vehement in his denunciation of Rev. 
Dr, Sheldon Jackson, the well-known Presby- 
terian missionary and pioneer in Alaska. 
The Greek bishop, we fear, does not realize 
that he is dealing with the United States and 
not with China. His temper is better suited 
to one engaged in Asiatic exploitation. 
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What Is Jesus Christ Doing to Establish an 


Everlasting 


Kingdom * 


By Dr. A. E. Dunning 


Christ came to found a new society. It is 
composed of those who receive and live by 
the inspiration of his Spirit. Such a life is 
eternal, for it is divine. It is the life of God 
himself. The community of those whose 
ruling principle is to do the will of God as 
Christ did it on the earth is the kingdom of 
God. When Christ taught his disciples to 
pray for the coming of that kingdom he ex- 
plained its nature in the clause, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done on the earth as it is in heaven.” His 
first and continuous work in establishing 
that kingdom is: 

1. Winning confidence in himself. For 
that purpose he brought men into acquaint- 
ance with himself. He showed them what 
he was. He inspired them to see in him the 
Son.of Man. He wrought deeds which made 
them believe that he had divine power. He 
made these deeds helpful. His changing 
water into wine at the wedding convinced 
those present of his supernatural power. 
Such power has sometimes been so inter- 
preted as to make men dread and flee from 
him. But he so used his power that his 
hosts were grateful and their guests were 
gratified. His disciples already believed him, 
but when they saw that he made society hap- 
pier and better by power from above their 
faith was confirmed by love. 

By the time that Jesus returned from Gali- 
lee to Jerusalem, a few months after his 
baptism, he had wrought so many such deeds 
that he had come to be widely known. Be- 
cause of them Nicodemus, the rabbi, was at- 
tracted toward him. He came that he might 
talk with him and become acquainted with 
him. Already he had confidence enough in 
Jesus to regard him asateacher. ‘For,’ he 
said, “‘no man can do these signs that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” 

It is in this way that Jesus Christ is now 
building up an everlasting kingdom. For 
this purpose the gospels were written. To 
this end John tells of the witness to him of 
John the Baptist, of himself and Andrew and 
Peter and the other disciples, and of Nicode- 
mus, and of the signs which convinced them 
that he was a teacher come from God. It is 
for this purpose that we have Sunday schools 
and study the records about Jesus. The signs 
which first impressed men have grown rel:- 
tively less important because of the greater 
sign of millions of men who have become 
pure, unselfish, prayerful men, seeking to lift 
up mankind through fellowship with him. 
Because of what ale ‘Jesus is saying to you, 
“Come, follow me”; and multitudes second 
his invitation, saying, ‘‘See what Jesus has 
done for us.” 

2. Bringing men into new life. The king- 
dom of God began, as Jesus conceived it, 
when he first brought John and Andrew to 
follow him. John the Baptist was one of the 
greatest of the prophets, but he did not enter 
the kingdom of God because he did not be- 
come a disciple of Jesus {Luke 7: 28]. Yetin 
the broader conception of that kingdom which 
has sprung from the teaching of Jesus, every 
oné who lives in the spirit which Jesus had is 
in the kingdom, for it is a union of redeemed 
souls in the work of ministering to the highest 
welfare of others. 

Perhaps we have made a greater mystery 
of being born anew than our Lord intended. 
Every one is born of the Spirit who obediently 
commits himself to Jesus Christ. Entrance 
into the kingdom of God is simply the en- 
trance of the Spirit of God into the penitent 
and believing man to abide and rule there. 
If we seek to explain the methods by which 
God influences the man to receive him, we 
shall find that we can no more do this than we 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 22. Text, 
John 3: 1-21. 


can trace the sources and ends of currents of 
air which rustle among the leaves. But if we 
seek the evidence of the divine influence in 
the lives of men who love God, we shall not 
fail to find it. ‘‘If a man love me,” said Je- 
sus, ‘‘he will keep my word; and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him and 
make our abode with him.’’ When such men 
unite to carry out the will of God, his kingdom 
is manifested. The outward symbol adopted 
by Jesus for those entering that kingdom was 
baptism by water. The inward experience of 
living in the kingdom he calls baptism by the 
Holy Spirit. 

This is the only instance on record in which 
Jesus spoke of the new life of service to him 
as being entered on by anew birth. He used 
many phrases to express the self-surrender 
he required in order that men might be bis 
disciples. To one he said, ‘ Take up the cross 
and follow me.”’ To another, ‘Go, sell that 
thou hast’’; to others, ‘‘ Except ye turn and 
become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter.”” The Christian Church has seized on 
this figure of the new birth and has made ita 
theological dogma. But all the evidence we 
need to prove that one has been born anew is 
to see that he loves Christ and strives to keep 
his words. Neither have we any warrant for 
saying that until a man is born again he can 
do nothing which is pleasing to God. Every 
good deed and every loving disposition is 
pleasing to him. Though the young ruler 
would not accept the conditions of Jesus and 
become his disciple, Jesus looked on him and 
loved him for what he was. He loves men for 
what is lovable in them before they are con- 
verted to him. ‘‘ While we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us,’’ because he counted sin- 
ners worth dying for. Some sinners, too, are 
more lovable than others. There are great 
moral distinctions between unrenewed souls. 
But they have at least two things in common. 
First, they have unlimited possibilities as chil- 
dren of God; and, second, their lives are cen- 
tered in themselves and in the good things of 
this life and not in God. Lives so centered 
tend toward evil, and will become completely 
controlled by it unless the Spirit of God en- 
ters into them to rule them. 

3. Illustrating the new life by his self-sacri- 
fice. Itis a simple thing for a man to devote 
himself to serve God. It is easy to discover 
those who are controlled by that motive. It 
is strange that Nicodemus, himself a religious 
teacher, could not see these earthly things. 
Yet after all, a man cannot c»mprehend them 
unless he understands the heavenly things 
which belong with them. For unselfish love 
is heavenly. To sacrifice one’s self to make 
others like God is divine. This was the mis- 
sion of Jesus. He took an illustration famil- 
iar to his Jewish visitor. Moses had once 
brought divine power to cure a plague in the 
camp of the Israelites by lifting a figure of a 
serpent in brass for those who had been bitten 
to look on. Those who looked had been 
healed. Thus, Jesus said to Nicodemus, he 
was to be lifted up before men, to suffer and 
die as testimony to God’s love for them. 
Whosoever sees God’s love in the sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross and is moved by it to love 
as God loves has everlasting life. This is the 
new birth realized. It is entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
** Every one that loveth is begotten of God and 
knoweth God.’’ ‘Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ is begotten of God.” He 
that hath the Son hath the life; he that hath 
not the Son hath not the life.’’ Are you build- 
ing up Christ’s everlasting kingdom? 





By the death of F. W. Burke of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the oldest alumnus of Bowdoin 
passes away. His age was ninety-three aad 
he was a member of the class of 1824. j 
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A View Point for Two 


To the Students and Lovers of Missions: Belief 
in the divine work of missions has always been a 
tenet of The Congregationalist. Its columns have 
given prominent place to the discussion of events 
affecting missionary enterprise throughout the 
The paper bas not distinguished between 
home and foreign fields. The following of Pres- 
ident Angell and Dr. Barrows, the discussion of 
the Sheats law and our Indian affairs, all serve 
to prove this. The notable contributions made to 
the subject by Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., Dr. F. E. Clark, 
John R, Mott and a host of others bave been treated 


world. 


fully. 

Seeking to supply denominational facts and fruit- 
age, every phase of our own work has been pre- 
sented. Informing items, editorials and contrib- 
uted articles by missionaries and other authorities 
have emphasized the importance of Congregational 
missions and benefited our boards. 

And for 1899? Few years in the history of Chris- 
tendom yield larger opportunities to the student 
and the lover of missions. The past helpfulness of 
The Congregationaliet in the direction of intelli- 
gent service and benevolence will be indispensable 
for the future months. The problemsand privileges 
of our missionary organizations will be considered 
and you will wish to keep step with progress. 

Hence, subscribe. Come into close touch with 
missions as seen from a high view point. 

Yours, The Congregationalist, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusei ts 
a 1 the MASSACHUSETTS HOME gg ge & - 
No. 609 Congregational House. Joshi a 
Golt, Moerstary: Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY prcociassen, | w m 
No. 607, Congre, ae House. Office hours 9 to 5. An 
nual membersh fp $1. .00; life membership, $20.00. “GO n- 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasu:er, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
men MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Fra k 

Wiggin, Treasurer aries E. Swett yy ard 
Purehesin Agent. dmee in New York, Fourth Are. 
and Twenty-Second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WomMAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Con; re- 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secre' 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South ard 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Bost« n 
office, 615 Congregational House; C <5 7 office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, eee, Fou th 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City 

THE VONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUI! ne SOo1E1 Y 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Col b, 
D. D., pocretery Charles E. Hop a Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; George A. Hoc a, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field’ Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (includ ng 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ey, K. - home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in t est and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah > New Mexico. &. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices ; 612 and 613 Cougregati nal 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ml. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missiona: — Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary ; tem sy 
Ph. Field Secretary ; Charles F. W yman, oe 
Rev. Francis J. Marsh, New Englan Superintendent’ 
Congregational House, Boston 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Oxv RCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Songreansion al 
Churches and Sunday Sc noon . oston and suburt s. 
Samuel ©. — Pres., C. E. Kelsey, Treas., J. J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk’ St., Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasu! er, 

OL Sears Building, Bosten. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 609, Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled iy oN ss missionar!es 
and their families. Secretary, Re 4," Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev = Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 ARS to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregatio: al 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(here insert the bequest), to be used tur the vurpose of 
Ministerial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORA« SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches Srmring, pastors or 
Koon Fy 5 cro in Massachusetts and in er States. 

“= ae House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
ice, Sec’ 


THE Semen SEAMAN’ 8 FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 

prayer meeting, 10.30 a. M., Bille 
unday Srasder’ usual hours. Meetings 
overs of evening a Satu ranch mission, Vire- 

. Isa Con ational society and ap is to 
all Con ougregational churches for ens onb S Sen oa 
—— of money to B. 8. Snow, Correspondi: 
Room 601, Congregational House, Boston. 
cneipiain comfort b , reading, etc., to oe 8.8. 
, 287 +! eet,” Bec 
* oiee had bequeath to the Bosto: 
tocfety t the sum of a te ~~ 
Ve yy \ 
McKenzie D. D., President: 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
Boston yay Oo nag ogy eae aa, Monday, 


Jap. 16, 10 E. Carver. 
Subject, Life and Labors in ‘the Valley of ‘the Amazon. 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SocI- 
ETY will hold its forty-sixth annual meeting in the 
COnited Charities Building, Fourth Avenue and Twen 
second Street, New Yor i A e +, at 3.30 P.M., Jan. 12, 
for the annual reports, election of officers ‘and any 
omne Seatars business. L. H. Cobb, Recording 
Secretary. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


A Kansan roll of honor. 

A generous gift for intellectual ends in a 
Connecticut church. 

Good work for the year in churches which 
have reported to us. . 


DR. ABBOTT’S SUCCESSOR SELECTED 


[t has taken the ad- 
visory committee of 
Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, a surpris- 
ingly short time to 
choose a man for the 
pastorate so recently 
vacated by Dr. Ab- 
bott. At the meeting 
last Friday evening 
there was a unani- 
mous decision to rec- 
ommend Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis of Chicago, and it is generally 
understood that the church on Monday even- 
ing of next week will ratify this choice, after 
which the formal call will be extended. Dr. 
Hillis preaches in the Plymouth pulpit next 
Sunday and will also lecture before the Plym- 
outh League, but his definite decision will 
probably not be given until he has returned 
to Chicago and consulted with the trustees of 
Central Church, to which he has ministered 
for the last four years. 

Dr. Hillis possesses unusual gifts and is a 
strong, genuine and winning man. He comes 
of sturdy stock, his mother being a German 
and his father a descendant of militant and 
godly Puritans. He was born in Magnolio, Io., 
Sept. 2, 1858. One of his sisters was a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in India for 
fifteen years. He graduated at Lake Forest, 
Ill., in 1884, and at McCormick Seminary in 
1887, and his two pastorates previous to his 
assuming the leadership of Central Church 
were at Peoria and Evanston. 

In Chicago he has succeeded admirably in 
holding together the independent congregation 
which Professor Swing gathered after his the- 
ology proved too heterodox to permit consort- 
ing with the Presbyterians. Dr. Hillis, how- 
ever, while thoroughly progressive, is a man 
of the constructive type and his sympathies 
and affiliations are entirely with evangelical 
Christianity. 

In addition to being a popular preacher he 
has won distinction as a writer, and some of 
his books, notably The Investment of Influ- 
ence and A Man’s Value to Scciety, have 
passed through a number of editions, and for 
them there continues to be a steady demand 
from all classes of readers. The following ex- 
tract from Z. Swift Holbrook’s keen and de- 
lightful character sketch of him in the July 
Bibliotheca Sacra indicates the qualities of 
the man: 

Swing aroused the intellect, touched the 
imagination, warmed the sensibilities, but sel- 
dom stirred the conscience or fired the will. 
Dr. Hillis aims to please, to amuse even, but 
this is quickly forgotten in the evident pur- 
pose to encourage, to stimulate, to help on- 
ward and upward. One feels uplifted and 
takes on new hope and faith who listens to 
him, for, like Swing, he says ‘‘ Come,” never 
*Go’’; but, more than Swing, he provokes the 
will to higher purposes by stimulating the con- 
science and awakening the spiritual life. He 
loses none of the admiration that Swing called 
forth for his splendid ability, but he draws out 
a personal affection that Swing was singularly 
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lacking in power to awaken. Swing dreaded 
personal contact with men ; Hillis feeds upon 
friendships and is generous and loyal to his 
friends. One knew David Swing best when 
he was on the platform, for there he spoke the 
deepest sentiments of his heart, but away from 
that he was diffident, shy, even cold and un. 
interesting. Hillis, on the contrary, is warm, 
affectionate and helpful in his friendships, 
This peculiarity of Swing’s offended many, 
and easily passed for insincerity, for it dreaded 
the personal contact. One lost the focus on 
Swing the moment he stepped from the plat- 
form, while Hillis is seen in a clearer light in 
his personal and domestic relations. 


In connection with the present situation at 
Plymouth Church it is our pleasant duty to 
rectify a statement in recent correspondence 
from New York to the effect that the reve. 
nues of Plymouth have shown a decided fall. 
ing off since Mr. Beecher’s day. The exact 
facts are that during the decade of Dr. Ab- 
bott’s pastorate the revenues and expendi- 
tures averaged over $38,000 a year, fully up to 
the average during the last decade of Mr, 
Beecher’s pastorate, considering the difference 
in ministerial salaries. 


CHRISTMAS ECHOES 


Christmas week was a busy one in STowk, Vt. 
On Sunday a vnique gift service was held, the 
children participating The story of the Christ 
Child was followed by depositing gifts in a manger 
for the benefit of the nursery at the Burlington 


Home for De:titute Children and for needy chil- ° 


dren in town. Monday evening there was a beau- 
tiful Christmas tree bearing ample fruitage. There 
were exercises by the children, an acdress by the 
pastor, Rev. E. N. Munroe, and a fu)l house.—In 
DANBURY, N. H., besides the special exercises of 
Christmas Day, Monday evening was given up to 
festivities and distributien of gifts. A Santa 
Claus caused great delight, and a tree was heav- 
ily laden. Every child was made happy. Rev. E. 
P. Eastman is pastor.——The chapel in GUILFORD, 
Ct., presented a warlike appearance at the Christ- 
mas tree entertainment, the presents being pro- 
jected from a cannon 10 feet long, with a boom at 
each discharge, into a net, from which they were 
distributed according to the respective labels. 
The idea was novel and in keeping with the mar- 
tial spirit of the year, and amused the children 
greatly. Another church introduced its presents 
in a sleigh, while Madison, being on the Sound, 
found it easier to persuade the children that they 
came in a sailboat.——At BuTTE, Neb., there is 
quite a large German and Bohemian population, 
which were well represented at the Christmas 
celebration. In the distribution of presents two 
members of the committee spoke in those two 
languages, giving the message of Santa Claus to 
each recipient ——At First, Stoux Ciry, Io., by 
way of Christmas greeting, the 8. 8. superintendent 
sent to the members copies of an attractive little 
pamphlet on prayer written by the pastor, Rev. M. 
W. Darling, entitled Little Sermons for Little 
Folks.—The Monson, Mass., church issued a 
program for Christmas Sunday which was made 
beautiful by an illustration of Bodenhausen’s Ma 
donna. Special exercises included a gift offering 
of money for a home for an orphan girl. The pas- 
tor is Rev. F. 8. Hatch. 


THE NEW YEAR 

In First Parish, Bangor, under the auspices of the 
Men’s Club, a unique New Year’s service was held 
Sunday evening. A fine musical program was ren- 
dered, then the pastor, Rev. C. H. Cutler, read New 
Year messages to young men from many prominent 
men of the Stdte and a few able words from Pres- 
ident McKinley. This was followed by an eloquent 
address from Grace Kimball, M. D., recently of 
Van, Turkey, on Courage.——The annual reunion 
of the First Church, Keene, N. H., with the regular 
communion service, was appointed for New Year's 
Day, but the extremely cold weather prevented 


many from attending. The service was an im-— 


pressive one.——New Year's Day in First, Evanston, 
Ill, is always begun with a morning prayer meet- 
ing at nine o’clock—a delightful custom which has 
been maintained here many years. It is always 
largely attended, more so than any other meeting 
during the year. It is tender and prayerful in 
spirit. Rev. J. F. Lobais pastor.——First, Oberlin, 
O., held its New Year reception, Jan. 2, in the 
chapel. Light refreshments were served from four 
o’clock to nine, and the mass of the membership 
came in at convenience.——The reception at the 
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Old South, Worcester, Mass., was attended by 
about 1,000 persons.—In Danvers Center Rev. 
H. C. Adams distributed handsome and useful cal- 
endars to the members of his parish. They bear 
a picture of the church and a list of stated services, 
with appropriate Scripture quotations.——At Chapel 
Church, Andover, Mass., the New Year’s meeting 
for conference and prayer was held the first even- 
ing of the seminary term. An account of the his- 
tory of the churches in the seminary was given.— 
In Boscawen, N. H., Rev. Andrew Gibson distrib- 
uted a printed “greeting” to his people, with a 
list of personal questions such as would inspire 
m ditation at an appropriate season. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER 

in Worcester, the Union Church observed the 
Week of Prayer, Dr. Tuttle speaking every even- 
ing. Bethany had special meetings, and the C. E. 
Society canvassed the parish, inviting every family. 
Dr scott and Rev. E. W. Phillips assisted the pas- 
tor, Rey. A. G. Todd.——The Memorial Church, 
G orgetowa, Mass,, joined with other churches in 
its observance.——The Salem, Mass., Baptist and 
Congregational churches united for three meetings 
in the Week of Prayer.—In Beverly, Mass., the 
Baptists, Methodists and Congregationalists joined 
in services.-—Most of the Syracuse, N. Y., churches 
observe the second week in January as Week of 
Prayer. Plymouth postpones her observance un- 
til the last week in the month.—— Westbrook, Ct., 
had union services with the local Methodist church. 
Sefore united m2etings in the Methodist church 
in Lacon, Ill, the pastor, Rev. L. K. Long, ex- 
changed with the Methodist pastor, and each 

preached on Christian Unton. 


THEOLOGICAL SESINARIES 
Andover 


Dr. Smyth attended the meeting of the American 
Historical Association in New Haven.—Rev. D. 
L. Yale, ’92, formerly of Ellsworth, Me., is at the 
seminary engaged in special work.—The stu- 
dents’ prayer meetings united on Tuesday night. 
The union meeting was led by F. W. Leavitt.—— 
Dr. Pauline Root, medical missionary in Madura, 
was the speaker this week before the Society of 
Missionary Inquiry.——The reading at the home of 
the president on Monday night was by C. F. Fisher 
on Wordsworth. 


A union prayer meeting of the faculty and stu- 
dents was held the first evening of the term, led by 
Professor Pratt.——The Week of Prayer was ob- 
served at the seminary by 20-minute prayer meet- 
ings held each evening.——During the Christmas 
recess Professors Jacobus and Perry each enter- 
tained for an evening the students who were unable 
to go home for the holidays.—-Mr. Lombard of the 
Senior Class is temporarily teaching in Woodside 
Seminary, while coatinuing his theological studies. 
He gives instruction in Latin, psychology and 
Christian ethies, 

Yale 

The annual university catalogue just issued gives 

the attendance at the seminary this year as: resi- 


- dent licentiates attending lectures 13, graduates 


nine, Middle and Senior Classes 23 each and Jun- 
iors 27, a total of 95. This is a falling off of five 
from the total of last year.—Preaching exercises, 
with criticism by Professor Brastow and the mem- 
bers of the class, are being held this year by the 


Middle Class, Formerly this was reserved for the 
Senior year.—The Senior address last week was 
nd ©. .J. Hawkins on The Bible in the Sunday 
Schoo). 

Chicago 


Professor Chamberlain has taken charge of the 
Music in Union Park Church. He will be assisted 
by 4 double quartet of students, and the fine organ 
of this church adjoining the seminary, it is hoped, 
will come into closer relation to the department of 
music in this institution.—T wo years ago it was 
decided to cease giving the degree of B. D. in course. 
It is to be given after examination on special work. 
The present Senior Class is the first to come under 
the new régime, and those going up for B. D have 
just had a special examination 01 Arianism. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
For other Boston news see page 52.) 
NEVONSET.—Trinity. The situation which has 
led Rev. E. C, Webster to tender his resignation, to 
take effect May 1, casts no reflection upon the 
faithful and aggressive work of a pastorate which 
has lasted over five years. Only one of the former 
Pastorates has exceeded this in length. The region 
is becoming quite decidedly Roman Catholic, and 
during the last year and a half fully a dozen fam- 
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ilies constituting an important element in the 
church have removed to other places. Mr. Webster 
deems it wise to relieve the church of the financial 
obligation involved in his remaining, though no in- 
timation came to him of a desire that he should 
take this step. He has been particularly active in 
temperance agitation and has kept to the front the 
larger interests of the denomination. He is scribe 
of the conference, assistant secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts General Association and assistant secre- 
tary of the National Council. These positions he 
will continue to fill, as he has thus far, most cred- 
itably. 
Massachusetts 

HAMILTON.—First. After purchasing a new pipe 
organ and spending several thousand doilars in im- 
provements and repairs during the past two years, 
the society begins the new year free from debt and 
with a balance. Mrs. Z. B. Dace of Boston, a native 
of the town, recently present+d $500. The benevo- 
lences for the year have amounted to a little over 
$200. 

LAWRENCE.—The churches of several denomina- 
tions have held a conference for the deepening of 
the spiritual life, the Evangelical Association of 
New England co-operating. Trinity, Rev. F. H. 
Page, continues its popular Sunday evening service, 
ia which music holds a prominent place.——South 
notes the growth of its Chinese wo k in the annual 
reception of the Chinamen to their teachers. A 
chorus for the study of church music meets weekly 
and is led by the pastor, Rev. E. A. Chase. 

WORCESTER.—Plymouth. Dr. McOullagh has re- 
quested the church to reduce his salary from $6,000 
to $5,000.——Pilgrim. During the three years’ 
pastorate of Dr. Lewis the church benevolences 
have more than doubled, 223 have been added to 
the membership, making a total of 619, and 322 
new sittings have b:en rented. 

Maine 

DENMARK.—In addition to the care of this church 
the pastor, Rev. C. F. Sargent, also cares for Brown- 
field. Special services are being held in the school 
districts this month. A good beginning has been 
made on the last payment of the parsonage debt. 

WHITING.—Rev. F. W. Snell, who began work 
here a year ago, has now accepted a call to the 
neighboring church at Dennysville and has removed 
his family there. He will still supply Sunday after- 
noons at Whiting. 

ELLSWORTH FALLS.—Work for the lumber camps 
is carried on vigorously, hundreds of secular and 
religious papers and magazines being circulated in 
the camp, where they are much appreciated. 

HAWLOWELL.—South. A gift from Mr. Franklin 
Morton and sisters of Baltimore, Md., has canceled 
the small debt. A Boys’ Brigade has been organ- 
ized, 

The parsonage of First Church, Wells, narrowly 
escaped destruction by fire, being damaged about 
$200 worth. 

New Hampshire 

BROOKLINE.—The pastor, Rev. J. A. Belanger, 
having resigned, resolutions have been adopted 
bearing testimony to his ability as a preacher and 
his faithfulness as a pastor. Mr. Belanger has 


‘labored with this church more than three years. 


MILTON recvived, from C. W. Wentworth of New- 
buryport, Mass., a member of the church, a Christ- 
mas gift of a tablet for the exterior of the edifice. 

The N. H. Home Missionary Society has recently 
received a legacy of $1,500 from the estate of the 
late J. O. Taylor of East Derry.-—The Ladies’ Aid 
Society in Hooksett netted $154 from a recent fair. 
—Hampton’s Woman’s Missiosary Society has 
sent a barrel to a home missionary in Dakota. 

Vermont 


Essex CENTER.—At a meeting last week the 
church voted unanimously to a3k Rev. L B, Tenney 
to withdraw his resignation. He has served the 
church faithfully and successfully for nine years. 

NEWFANE.—The collection for the American 
Board, taken the first Sunday in January, though 
not large, was more than twice as large as was 
given by our church last year. 

Connecticut 

New HAvEN.—United. Owing to illness Dr. 
Munger has been unable to preach the last two 
Sundays, the pulpit being supplied by Rev. G. 8. 
Dickerman and Dr. C. R. Palmer. Last Sunday 
evening the Men’s Club service was addressed by 
Rev. D. P. Birnie, formerly of Hawaii, on Men and 
Hethods in Hawaii.—Taylor. Strong pressure is 
being brought to bear on the pastor, Rev. A. M. 
Hall, to retain him. He has recently received a 
unanimous call from Vergennes, Vt., where he 
preached a short time ago, not as a candidate. Dr: 
Hall’s work with this church has been signally suc- 
cessful. 
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WESTBROOK —The pastor, Rev. G. F. Bailey, and 
family have just returned from an enforced ab- 
sence of three months, occasioned by the sickness 
of the oldest child. The society voted at its annual 
meeting to sustain the pastor with salary in full 
during his absence. The parsonage and grounds 
have been improved to the extent of about $350. 
The fund for this purpose originated with the young 
people who occupy cottages on New York beach. 

PUTNAM’s new year-book shows excellent gains 
for the nine years of Rev. F. D. Sargent’s pastor- 
ate. The additions number 125 and removals 92, 
increasing the membership to 361. The benevo- 
lences have gained steadily from $1,333 to $2,355, 
which is $400 larger than any previous year. The 
expenses last year were $3,000. The average con- 
gregation has shown a uniform steady increase. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS’S new bell has been placed 
in the belfry of the handsome stone edifice. On 
account of its central location tho civil authorities 
decided to use it for fire alarm, and a special ap- 
propriation enabled the society to purchase a 1,600 
pound bell at a cost of $600, mu:h more than was 
originally intended. 

NortTH HAVEN.—During the five years’ service 
of Rev. W. G. Lathrop 93 persons have been re- 
ceived to membership, two-thirds on confession. 
The season has been a prosperous one, with many 
improvements introduced, including incorporation 
of the church and the raising of over $3,000 for the 
new parsonage. 

MILLINGTON celebrated its 162d anniversary re- 
cently. The pastor, Rev. 8. M. Andrews, gave the 
historical address. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New Jersey 

GLEN RipGE.—The house was filled and sur- 
rounded by a large gathering of people on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Admiral Sampson’s daugh- 
ter, Jan. 4, to Mr. H. H. Scott of San Francisco by 
the pastor, Rev. F. J. Goodwin. Admiral Sampson 
and family are members of this church. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CINCINNATI.— Walneé Hills has just received ac- 
cessions from among the young people brought to 
Christ through the Sunday school, Junior Endeavor 
and Boys’ Brigade. The Pilgrim Brotherhood held 
its second annual meeting with a large attendance. 

Iilinois 
(For Chicago news see page 61.) 

SPRING VALLEY.—First, Dr. J. H. Wilson, pas- 
tor, is encouraged by its past year. The house of 
worship has been decorated, the pastor’s salary 
materially increased, and an indebtedness of $900 
on the church property paid. The pastor also 
preaches at Seatonville, where a church has been 
organized and a commodious house of worship 
erected. The church has joined the pastor in help- 
ful ministrations to this neighboring people. 


ANNA.—The meetings recently held gaiaed the 
interest of the community in Jarge degree. Rev. 
N. P. McQuarrie and State Evangelist Van Auken 
rendered valuable service. Rev. 8. A. Miller is 
pastor. Mrs. Miller will serve as pas‘or in Villa 
Ridge, Uilin and Beechwood, points within easy 
reach of home. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—People’s. After a three and one- 
half years’ pastorate, which has witnessed the com- 
pletion and enlargement of the church edifice and 
the planting of a useful mission church in the sub- 
urbs a mile farther west, Rev. O. D. Fisher severs 
his connection with the church to accept a Boston 
pastorate. In Cleveland, later in Toledo, O., and 
then here, Mr. Fisher has proved his executive 
capacity as a useful leader and guide. Discreet, 
conservative, indefatigable, a master of detai's and 
a thoroughgoing Congregationalist, he is especially 
fitted to deal successfully with certain pressing 
conditions in the necessary movement of missions 
toward city organization and development. 

TERRE HavuTE.—Second. Mr. J. M. Sutherland 
has b-en well received and the people are taking 
hold of the work. Rev. E. W. Murray began Jan. 8 
to assist in a series of revival meetings. The church 
receives aid from First Church and also from the 
C. A. M.8. The Sunday school is the largest in 
the denomination in Indiana, and there is increas- 
ing interest among the older people. 

Wisconsin 


BELOIT.—First. The 60th anniversary has just 
been observed. This is one of the six churches of 
the Congregational and Presbyterian order which 
existed in the State at the close of 1838. The first 
evening was devoted to reminiscences of former 
pastors: Rev. Messrs. Clorg, Brinsmode, Hum- 
phrey, Bushnell and Hamlin, with accounts of the 
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revivals. A letter was read from Mrs. Dexter 
Clorg, who still lives in Beloit, nearfy 92 years old. 
At the banquet Dr. Leavitt. the present pastor, 
gave a historical address on New Year’s Day, and 
Pres. F. W. Fisk, D. D., gave an address on the his- 
tory of the church. ‘ 

Whitewater Sunday school has voted to assume 
the entire support of a school in northern Wiscon- 
sin. 

THE WEST 
lows 


Milford, at 10 years of age and having received 
only $885 H. M. aid, has assumed self-support.— 
Rev. J. M. Turner of Bellevue will supply also at 
Green Island, assisted by Mrs. Turner. 


Minnesota 


St. PAUL.—People's. The heterogeneous make- 
up of Western churches is indicated by the previous 
connection of the six members received at the last 
communion. One was a Congregationalist, one a 
Presbyterian, one a Baptist, two were Methodists 
and one a Roman Catholic. We question whether 
any but the Congregational church would receive at 
one communion people of such diverse training, or 
whether any other church would be so likely to at- 
tract them.— Pacific held Jan. 6 an emancipation 
meeting to celebrate its deliverance from a debt of 
upwards of $2,000, which has been in the way of 
progress for at least a decade. Rev. J. A. Jenkins 
has put his vigor into freeing the church from the 
load, with this result. Representatives from other 
St. Paul churches were present and the occasion 
was made a high feast. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The Sunday evening 
cong’ *gation is steadily growing under the efforts 
put furth by Dr. Hallock and the church to develop 
it. The church received 36 additions Jan. 1. Dr. 
Hallock has been invited to remain as pastor and 
has consented to do so for a year at least. —— Thirty- 
eighth Street. The evening service has been regu- 
larly established under Rev. 8. J. Rogers with satis- 
factory attendance. The growth of this youngest 
of our churches under the new pastorate is gratify- 
ing.—Vine. The special meetings held in Decem- 
ber will add materially to the membership of this 
church, 11 having been received Jan. 1. 


SHEVLIN.—A church of eight members was or- 
ganized Jan. 1 by Supt. E. H. Stickney, the out- 
growth of a Sunday school planted by the Sunday 
School Society. It will be yoked with Bagley and 
other points under the care of Rev. A. G. Young, 
recently of Hope, N. D., who has accepted a call to 
this field. This is a new town on the line of the 
Fosston railway extension. 

KRAGNES8S.—A neat house of worship, costing 
about $1,500, was dedicated Jan. 1. The church 
was gathered and the mectipg house erected largely 
through the efforts of Mr. D. G. Colp of Yale Sem- 
inary. 

At Villard Rev. Benjamin Samuel, the Armenian 
pastor, a graduate of Chicago Seminary, has started 
a free reading-room. 


Kansas 


The Kansas Home Missionary prints a roll of 
honor of the churches which have become self-sup- 
porting during 1898. It is as follows: Alton, Mt. 
Ayr and Dial, Rev. Nicholas Emmerson, pastor; 
Blue Rapids, Rev. William Haresnape ; Chase, Rev. 
F. A. Bodwell; Cora and Twelve Mile, Rev. L. C. 
Markham; Smith Center, Rev. D. H. Platt. Haven 
and Maize also carry on their work independently. 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN.—First. A delightful incident occurred 
on New Year’s Day. The First Presbyterian 
Church is a near neighbor. An alley separates 
the grounds. On this Sunday morning the furnace 
in the Presbyterian church refused to work, and it 
was impossible to hold service. The Congrega- 
tionalists immediately invited pastor and people 
to their house of worship. The fact that it was the 
regular communion service only hightened the in- 
terest. Dr. Hindman of the Presbyterian church 
preached, and the two churches united in celebrat- 
ing the sacrament. Several new members were 
received, and there was one baptism. Interest 
was added by the fact that Dr. Cochran, past 80 
years of age, assisted Rev. W. H. Manss of the 
Congregational church. 


OmMAHA.—The large Sunday school of Park Vale 
mission calls earnestly for increased facilities and 
efforts will be made to secure permanent quarters 
by the purchase of alot and moving and enlarging 
the building. Morning services have been estab- 
lished with reference to securing a larger following 
on the part of the families in the vicinity. 


PALISADE.—Special meetings have greatly 
strengthened the church. Sufficient funds are in 
hand to pay the last installment on the parsonage 





loan to the C. C. B. 8. Rev. J. H. Beitel has estab- 
lished another out-station five miles to the south- 
west. 
North Dakota 

COOPERSTOWN.—Park church was organized 
about 10 miles from this point, Dec. 21, by Rev. 
E. 8. Shaw. It has 18 members, seven of whom 
united on confession. It has grown out of a Sunday 
school started last spring. This is the second out- 
station Mr. Shaw has organized in connection with 
his work here. 


CRARY.—Special meetings have been conducted 
by Evangelist Billings, assisting Rev. M.D. Reid. 
About 20 persons will unite as a result. The pastor 
is now comfortably settled in the new parsonage. 


PACIPIC COAST 
California 


SANTA Rosa.—An interesting meeting of the 
ministers of the county has been held to consider 
Mr. Capen’s plan for more systematic giving. 
Among other things they recommend two offer- 
ings a year for home missions. 


Washington 


SEATTLE.—Taylor. The pastor, Rev. G. H. Lee, 
holds a Round Table on Tuesday evenings for the 
study of the lesson for the following Sunday. A 
Tourist Club has been organized among the young 
people, who will visit, by proxy, we suppose, some 
of the most interesting cities of the world. 


The Past Year in Our Churches 


REPORTS AND PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
Massachusetts 


In LOWBLL, Trinitarian enrolls 555 members, a 
gain of 15. The expenditures of rebuilding have 
been $7,000, and the total indebtedness for the 
property purchased during the year is $18,000. 
Mrs. Kenngott, the pastor’s wife, has trained the 
chorus. First elected officers at the preliminary 
session of its annual meeting and adjourned until 
the second Sunday in January, when the annual re- 
ports were heard.——WATERTOWN has added 16 
new members, a net increase of 10, making the 
total 231, one-half of whom have been received by 
Rev. Robert Pegrum, the present pastor.——SPEN- 
CER, First, has added 38 members, 26 on confession. 
The total membership is 369. Features of the 
Men’s League have been an orchestra of six pieces 
and the holding of debates at the socials. Rev. 
8. W. Brown is pastor.——AUBURN reports benev- 
olent contributions $178 and accessions nine. 
Rey. C. M. Pierce is pastor.——-HOLDEN’s member- 
ship, 105 last year, has remained the same. Rev. 
T. E. Babb is pastor.—In ENFIELD 90 persons 
responded to the roll, beside letters read. Reports 
show the present membership as 215, and the 
total benevolences about $800. The Sunday 
school averaged 151 in attendance. Rev. G. H. 
Hubbard is pastor.—-—In WARE, Zast reports a 
fruitful year with 28 accessions, all but eight on 
confession, making the membership 465. The be- 
nevolent offerings amount to about $3,000, and 
have gone largely to the “standard missionary 
causes,” The church has been incorporated. The 
system of free pews and weekly pledges in use for 
the 10 years will be continued. The Men’s League, 
besides assisting Sunday evenings, has conducted a 
lecture course by professors from neighboring col- 
leges and institutions. Rev. A. B. Bassett is pastor. 
—BvUCKLAND had an “all-day basket-lunch affair ” 
with full reports and elections. The year has 
shown a large addition to the parsonage, an in- 
crease of the salary of Rev. E. A. Robinson, a good 
enlargement of benevolences. All bills being paid, 
a handsome surplus remains.——The Old South, 
WORCESTER, reports 23 new members received 
on confession and 40 by letter, making the present 
membership 960. The Sunday school enrolls 800. 
Every bill is paid and a balance is in the treasury. 
The benevol ted to $2,200.—-STONE- 
HAM closed the year with a membership of 304. 


New Hampshire 


The roll-call in NORTHAMPTON was answered 
by 147 out of a membership of 174, including 15 
new names added last year. The total benevo- 
lences amounted to $1,284, each of the seven soci- 
eties being remembered. Rev. D. H. Evans is 
pastor.——-ATKINSON has celebrated its first an- 
nual meeting under its new rules, with roll-call and 
supper. Rev. G. H. Scott is paster.—HAmpP- 
STEAD’sS 140th anniversary was recently observed 
with supper and rol) call. A short address was 
made by the pastor, Rev. R. P. Gardner, followed 
by remarks from others.—In NAsuva, First had 
a well-attended annual meeting. The pastor, Dr. 
Richardson, has completed the 15th year of his 
pastorate. —-First, MERRIMACK, has just enjoyed 
for the first time a roll-call, with dinner for mem- 
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bers and friends. Reports indicated progress, 
with 12 new members received, a debt carried 


for some time paid and all bills paid, and a small -: 


balance remaining. Benevolent contributions have 
been $156. Rev. Samuel Rose is pastor.——The 
MILFORD annual dinner ‘had nearly 250 persons 


present. A stirring address was delivered by Dr. . 


Richardson of Nashua. It was the annual feast 
day of the church. 
Vermont 


STOWE bad a good response to its roll-call, and a 
dinner was served. A home department of the 
Sunday school was organized, the pastor, Rev. 
E. N. Munroe, to be superintendent. A pleasant 
feature was the heartiness that characterized the 
pledges to meet the financial deficit —-CHELSEA's 
annual meeting included a dinner, after which came 
the annual roll-call. The year closed with bills 
paid and a balance in the treasury. Rev. A. J. 
Eastman is pastor. 


Connecticut 


In NEW BRITAIN, South had 46 additions on 
confession, 64 in all, a net gain of 38, making the 
total 1,017. The benevolences amount to more 
than $2,100. Dr. J. W. Cooper is pastor.——MAN 
CHESTER. North has a membership of 239. The 
benevolences of the church alone amount to $700, 
which is increased from other sources to $2,500. 
The church enters the new year free of debt, as in 
the past. The Needlewoman’s Guild has given 
out more than 250 garments to the poor and needy, 
besides contributing considerable money._— WEs'- 
VILLE reports 288 members, a gain of seven. The 
parish expenses, $1,547, are all paid, and the 
benevolent collections amounted to $98.——G REEN- 
WICH. Second, Rev. W. M. Barrows, pastor, had 
its reports on its 183d anniversary. The year’s 
church benevolences amount to $1,810, which is 
increased by the various societies to over $3,000. 
There are 516 members.— MONTVILLE CENTEK'’s 
meeting included a roll-call and “‘ five o’clock tea.” 


New York 


SCHENECTADY has had a year of steady advance. 
Repairs have cost $700, a $1,200 debt has been 
canceled and the membership increased by 40, over 
half on confession. Under the leadership of the 
pastor’s wife, Mrs. Hitchcock, a kindergarten has 
been introduced into the Sunday school, which 
promises to be a nursery to the church. It now 
numbers 65 members and is growing.-—-CoPE - 
HAGEN reported at the annual supper about $100 
for benevolences, nine persons added to membrr- 
ship, preaching and Sunday schools maintained in 


surrounding districts during the summer. The pas- * 


tor, Rev. H. A. Lawrence, has written a serial story 
to take the place of the Sunday evening sermon. 
The attendance has about doubled.—=In Wrsr 
BLOOMFIELD 70 per cent. of the total membership 
reported at the roll-call. The church has received 
39 new members the past year, all on confession. 
The centennial of the church occurs this year. 


New Jersey 


Belleville Avenue, NEWARK, voted early last year 
to attempt to pay off $9,000 of the $19,000 debt 
and secure the offer of the Church Building Society 
of a loan of $10,000 for 10 years without interest. 
All that was planned has not been accomplished, 
but the debt is reduced to $14,000 and there are 
pledges of $2,300 more. This amount has been 
raised substantially in the church itself, and now 
an appeal is sent to friends outside. There have 
been 24 additions, nine on confession. Together 
with three neighboring churches, a four weeks’ 
evangelistic service will soon be begun, with the 
assistance of Rev. E. E. Davidson, Newtonville, 
Mass. 

Ohio 

Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, has held its 51st an- 
nual meeting. Good running order and good work 
is the report. The new boys’ organization and the 
Pilgrim Brotherhood were recognized by vote of 
the church, making in all 11 departments.—— 
Second, OBERLIN, held its annual meeting on the 
same plan as in recent years. A preliminary 
ballot had previously b:en cast, presumably by the 
entire membership and not alone by those who 
attended the.meeting. From this a printed list of 
nominations was submitted. After a supper re- 


ports and business made a full evening.—Since — 


Rev. T. M. Higginbotham’s beginning inp NEwAarK 
last May $800 have been expended for repairs, 
and 16 new members have been received. Other 
reports also show decided gains.—JEFFERSON 
heard from each department detailed reports of 
the work. The pastor, Rev. L. J. Luethi, sum- 
marized these reports and reviewed the situation. 
The church was never’in better eandition.— In 
SHANDON, Rev. C. A. Gleason, pastor, the roil- 
call was a feature, with an unusually large attend- 
ance. Reports from all departments gave ¢1- 
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couragement. The church is nearing the century 


mark. 
Illinois 

OswEeo, Rev. F. W. Long, pastor, rejoices in 
renewed life. Since April 1 22 new members have 
been received. Junior and Senior C. E. Societies 
have been organized and are growing. For the 
first time in the history of the church contributions 
have been made to all the Congregational societies. 
The annual reports show the society free from debt 
for the first time in years. The Ladies’ Guild dur- 
ing 10 months bas raised over $363, the largest 
sum raised in any year since its organization.—. 
Covenant, CHICAGO, Rev. H. T. Sell, pastor, has 
added 45 new members to its roll and shows a vig- 
orous growth in department work. During the 
present pastorate of about 15 months all the run- 
ning expenses have been promptly paid, a number 
of improvements made in and about the building 
and about $700 raised for an indebtedness. With 
the addition of 12 new members at the January 
communion, the membership now stands at 407. 
The attendance at the Sunday evening services has 
been uniformly large. 

Wisconsin 


The reunion in CLINTON was attended by over 
200. All reports showed steady progress. Four 
members of this church are missionaiies in Mexico 
and Japan. As last year, the church has just is- 
sued a manual of 54 pages. Rev. William Moore is 
pastor. 

lowa 

At GRINNELL, out of a membership of over 900, 
there were but four losses by death, two of whom 
were non-residents. The net gain in membership 
was 20, 

Nebraska 

At Butler Avenue, LINCOLN, a glimpse was given 
of the large way in which its mission work is min- 
istering to a part of the city otherwise neglected. 
The large Sunday school maintains an efficient 
normal department and secures thorough Bible 
study; the relief committee of the church does an 
important work among the poor of the vicinity; 
the Y. P. 8. C. E. takes care of the evening service 
and exerts a marked influence over the young peo- 
ple; while a social meeting every Friday evening, 
with a bright literary and musical program, brings 
together over 100 people, who find it a help in in- 
tellectual stimulus and social cheer. At the annual 
meeting the men furnisbed a bountiful supper in 
the lecture-100m. The balance due on current ex- 
penses was pledged at once. Thirty-three mem- 
vers have united during the year. 

Washington 

\t First, TACOMA, Rev. William H. Scudder, pas- 
tur, reports showed all bills paid and a small surplus 

the treasury—the first time in the history of the 
chureh, 








WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 
/ERSON, O. L. (formerly Baptist), Chicago Sem., to 
Gr rant, Madrid, Venango and Sawyer Schoolhouse, 
N Accepts. 
APVELMAN, Hiram H., Sauk Rapids, a. +» declines 
iil to Princeton and accepts one to Stillwater. 


BARTON, Wm, E., Shawmut Ch., Boston, a call 
Oak Park, lll. 

BA TTEY, Geo. €i Grand Island, .Neb., to Hemingford 
ind Reno, Accepts. 


BAYLIS, Chas. T., People’s Ch., So. Chicago, Ill , accepts 
| to Bree ksville, O. 
( Ht AMBE RS, Alex., Prentice, Wis., to Durand. Ac- 


DAV vis, Joseph W., to W. Williamsfield, O., for another 
Di NOV AN, David, Madison, Minn., to Princeton. Ac- 
1s 


Di 5. NELS, Fred., Central Ch., Bath, Me., declines 

i to Novdniae Mass. 

t \ ‘NS, Dan’l, East Weymouth, Mass., accepts call to 
N rth ‘Avenue Ch., Cambrid se. 

EXCELL, Wm., Clay ton, N. Y., to Masse 

FISHER, Oren D., People’s on? Indianapolis, accepts 
“ll to Maverick ¢ h., East Boston, Mass. 

GORDON, John (Lie. }, Algansee, Mich. to Pilgrim Ch., 

8. 


W. In \dianai polis, Ind. Accept 
Ge tAH AM, iugh F.,to Cornish, Me. He began work 
Ha . bi, pe © tende, Gillett, Col., to Jewell and Lin- 
— . x. ina M., Taylor Ch., New Haven, Ct., to 
HALLOCK, Leavitt H., to Plymouth Ch , Minneapolis, 


where he has been supplyin Accepts fora 
HENDERSON, Thos. y , of it Ferndale. Wn, to 
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Sch aRnpsox, > Ann ‘, Cleveland, we. 
SN f Whi ting, Me, to Denanysville. 


in Ww 
SPEN rquette, Mich, Ly Greenwood 
work le Bs 


Ch. oines, Io. 
wa ViSON Albert, lately of Mystic Side Ch, Everett, 
. to N. Weare, Ny iayatie si Ch., Windham. 
cee) ts the lat 


ZELLARS, Rawin "a. Yale Sem., to Westminster Ch., 
Canterbury, Ct. Accepts, and is at work. 
Ordinations and Irstaliations 
ASADOORIAN, Avedis M., Oberlin Sem., o. Center- 
ville, 8S. D., “Bee ec. 30. sermon, Supt. W. H. Thrall; 
other parts, Rev. Mess J. M. ees G. 8. Evans, 
G. E. Paddock and Dr. E. 7 William 
RUNDUS, John, o, Bethlehem (Bohemian) Ch., Crete, 
Neb., Dec. 20. 
Resignations 
BELANGES, > A., Brookline, N. H. 
CHANDLE . H., Owatonna, Minn. 
FARNWORTH. Arthur, Nebreske a City, Neb. 
FOSTER, John, Cambridge, Neb. 
HUNT Arthur B., North Deering, Me. 
KiN, J. Wallace airfield, Neb. 
Peter, West Somerville, Mass. 
MAR IN, John L., Wimbledon and Kensal, 
take effect in March 
MASON, John R., Andrews, Ind. 
ROOP, Curtin G., * Barnstead Center, N. H. 
ae an John H., Waupun, Wis., to take effect 
pr 
RUGE, L. Medford, Okl. 
SEARLES. ait Ibur G., ot: Reno, Okl., to engage in evan- 
es work for a time. 
WEBS CER, Eugene An * pepeueet Ch., Boston, Mass. 
WESTFALL, Chas , iil. 
WHEELER, Fred 8., yey Rapids, Wis. 


Dismissions 


HESCOCK, Gustavus B., Ft. Fairfield 7 zoe 6. 
NOYES, Henry H., Island Falls, Me., Dec 


Churches Organized 


ARGENTI, Ore., — Dec., 27 members. 
SHEV LIN, Minn., 1 Jan. -» eight a 
Bagley under Rev. A. G. Youn 


Stated Sipetiie 


BROWN, Edwin C., Freeport, Me., at So. Freeport till 
the coming of the ew pastor March. 1. 
REELAND, Sam’l M., Seattle, Wn., at Forest Grove, 
Ore., fora few months. 

HUBBEL L, Howard, Fargo College, at Kragness, Minn. 

IRVINE, A. F., religious director of New Haven Y. M. 
©. A. at Second Ch , Fair Haven, Ct. 

JO NES, H. W., at Alcester, S. D., until June 1. 

ROGERS, Wm. O., at Bristol and Fare, Wis., in con- 
nection with bis studies at Chic ago 

WHEELER, Fred S., recently of deena Raplds, Wis., at 
Kaukauna for six months or more. 

Miscellaneous 

BULLOCK, MotierA., of Iowa City, is recovering 
rapidly from recent severe tous. During his ab- 
sence the pulpit has been supplied by ex-Pres. J. I 
Pickard and Prof, I, A. Loos of the State University. 


. D., to 


Yoked with 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CONNECTICUT MINNESOTA 
E. Hartford, 4 6 Minneapolis, Plym- 
Greenwich, — 5 ~ 7 36 
Shar 9 9 vi —- ll 
Stafford Springs, 4 6 St. Paul, People’s, — 6 
W. Cornwall, 3 3 Shevlin, — $8 
Winsted, 3.5 NEBRASKA 
ILLINOIS tree Be Bohemian, if 
‘hie . ~~." te oldrege, 4 
Cutcage Covenant, — 72 imecs, Vinom:, 3 8 
Union’ Park, 11 29 Loomis, — 
Evanston, Es NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Harvey, 1 11 Goffstown, 28 28 
IOWA Milford, — 7 
Ames, 1 6 NEW YORK 
Grinnell, 3 6 Olean 17 18 
MAINE Syracuse, Good Will, 2 14 
Island Falls, 1 4 OHTO 
Norway, Second, 16 17 Cincinnati, Walnut 
Portland, Williston, — 11 Hills, — 8 
MASSACHUSETTS oeaee™ deci 4 5 
Auburnd 3 Sato 
Boston, e. East 8 Corvallis, Plymouth, 1 3 
Bost: 5 65 Eugene, — 13 
Berkeicy Temple, 6 7 VERMONT 
ma a $ 43 Bradford, 21 25 
Park bt., 3 4 Lyndon, 5 8 
Shawmut, 3 5 Newfane, 4 5 
Union — Ob WASHINGTON 
Bridgewater, Central 5 New Whatcom, — 
Tacoma, First, — 6 
Brockton, Porter, 5 oe , 
Everett, My jstic Side, 3 8 4 OTHER CHURCHES 
Haverbill, Union, 9 12 Atlanta, Ga., Central, ¢ 8 
Newton, Eliot, — 12 Cloverdale, Val. 3 
Springfield, First, 3 10 Cooperstown, : p., * 
orcester, Hope, 3 3 Park, s 13 
Old epetaee — 9 Stanton, Mich., 3 
Park, 1 3 Woonsocket, R.L., 
Piedmont, 7 12 Globe, : 4 
im, 56 12 Chure hes with less 
Union, 3.69 than three, 6 10 


Conf., 232; Tot., 661. 





Genuine religious conviction . . . cannot 
be a belief produced by a series of external 
proofs, and which implies no relation of the 
spirit of man tothe thing believed. ‘The proof 
of religion cannot be separated from its es- 
sence You can no more argue a wan into a 
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belief in religion than into a belief in art or 
morality. He who believes in these things 
believes in them on grounds to which an un- 
limited supply of supernatural or other cre- 
dentials is wholly irrelevant. A man whose 
soul is vibrating to the beauty of nature would 
not have his faith strengthened by any amount 
of miracles and prophecy to prove that nature 
is beautiful.—John Caird, D. D. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN, 6 


Mrs. W. N. Snow led the first meeting of the 
new year and read selections from Ps. 119. 
Referring to a leaflet written by Hannah 
Whitall Smith entitled The Chariots of God, 
and to the lasting impression which it made, 
she spoke of the constant occasion which ex- 
ists to give thanks in everything. Mrs. Kel- 
logg alluded to Mrs. Fessenden’s sorrow in 
the death of her son, deep sympathy being 
expressed in the prayer offered in her behalf. 

Mrs. Price of Ruk illustrated the truth of 
the morning lesson by her own experience 
since she went to Micronesia four years ago. 
Compelled by ill health to return to this coun- 
try, heaving her husband in his isolated sta- 
tion, she finds now most useful work to do in 
the care of reprinting, with some changes, the 
primer which Mr. Logan prepared and for 
which a large part of the necessary funds has 
been provided. She has strong faith that out 
of the war with Spain, which at first seemed 
to her to threaten the work of years, great 
blessing will come, and already sees through 
the clouds which have darkened those islands 
the sunlight of hope shining. 

The calendar names for the week being 
presented, Miss Lamson reported letters from 
Miss Stone, who has recently returned to her 
missionary work, not in Philippopolis, as be- 
fore, but this time in Salonica, from which 
she sends “‘a loving greeting to you all from 
this ancient city, rising from the blue waters 
of its bay to the summit of its wall crowned 
hill. Beautiful for situation, a babel of tongues 
is this queer city of Salonica. May God in his 
mercy save it for himself!” A trip through 
Philippopolis to Samokov for the opening of 
the schools and to Sophia and back to Philip- 
popolis to gather up her household goods has 
impressed her anew with the “need of pre- 
vailing prayer for young Bulgaria.” 

Miss Child reported letters from Miss Cole 
and Miss Matthews of Monastir, encouraged 
by the prospects of the opening school year 
after their vacation. Mrs. Thompson re- 
ported a letter from Miss Gilson with hopeful 
words from Gazaland. All these workers and 
their various departments of work were re- 
membered in prayer by Mrs. Woodbury and 
others. 





Biographical 


REV. W. CHAFFIN FESSENDEN 


The many friends of the president of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U. will think of her with deep 
sympathy because of the death of her only son. 
He died Jan. 3, after a long iliness of typhoid 
fever. Mr. Fessenden studied in Boston Univer- 
sity and graduated from Andover Seminary in 
1897. He was ordained last October, taking the 
pastorate of the churches at New Boston and San 
disfield, Mass. He was a young man of winsome 
character, an earnest and effective preacher and 
already has given evidence that he was capable of 
large usefulness. 





Central Ch. , Salem, Ore. cepts 
HEROLD, Jo W: Newheld and N. Par jeld 
JAME 3, T. Uityd, qSetago. Pa., to Palmyra, O. Ac- 


Me., to Hiram ‘endile 
uN. be os 8, recently of Hancock, Wis., to Bruce and 
Hion 
I A ee aay E., Ashland, Wis., to Lake Nebage- 
I c 
LOCKE, J. rai 912 supply another year at Round 


L cual ie Minn. 

0 t, D. M., mo Bible Institu © Agency and 

Gospel Ridge, To. ody 3 pts. 5 ea cee 

LYMAN, E. Fenn, Chicago sem., accepts call to Al- 
ester, S. D., to begin June 

MAN B yWiltora E., to po aaa the third year in Vine- 


lan 


MILL eR, Eva K., Anna, Mt oe ae = Ridge, Ullin and 


Beechwood, Accep 
WORSE, Amy K. cotta, Ww a, Wis. "Recents. 
, 7. 


= ane 
elt T 3, Rags Te eaisiinn of First Om, Everett, Mass., 
epts call to First Ch., Falmouth 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Christian Work and Workers 


Rev. F. B. Meyer of Christ Church, London, 
with his wife, is now en route to India, where 
he will visit conferences of missionaries of all 
sects and endeavor to reinvigorate and de- 
velop their courage and spiritual powers. 


The new editor-in-chief of the War Cry, the 
chief «rgan of the Salvation Army, is William 
Brewer, so pleasantly remembered in Boston, 
where he was stationed a number of years as 
commander of the New England forces of the 
army. 


D. L. Moody is laboring in Colorado with 
good results, and expects to remain there until 
spring. With his customary read:ness to help 
forward good causes in the places which he 
visits, he has put his shoulder to a vigorous 
movement to raise $75,000 for a Y. M. C. A. 
home in Denver, where many young men 
broken in health may receive proper care and 
be under Christian influence. 


One of the most widely known and best 
loved of the pastors of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, Dr. Moses D. Hoge, died in 
Richmond, Va., Jan. 6. Though past four- 
score years, he retained his mental and physi- 
cal powers remarkably, continuing in pastoral 
service till recently, when he received injuries 
in an electric car collision which resulted in 
hisdeath. He has long been called the Bishop 
of Richmond. His fellow-citizens of every 
creed have delighted to do him honor. Three 
times the legislature of Virginia has voted to 
invite him to preach before them, the last 
time suggesting as his subject the Doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. He has been for nearly 
fifty-three years the pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church. He was a member of 
the International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee for aterm of six years, ending in 1896. 


To the intelligence, enterprise and Christian 
devotion of Robert C. McBurney, who died at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., Dec. 27, the Y. M. 
C. A. interests of this country and partic 
ularly of New York city owe a vast deal. He 


was the first employed officer, being placed |, 


in charge of the association rooms in the 
metropolis as early as 1862. Eight years 
before that this young [rishman had landed 
in New York. He had no friends and sought 
immediately the shelter of the association, 
which was then a feeble affair. When he as- 
sumed the modest position created for him he 
showed such capacity for the work that in due 
time he became one of the most influential 
leaders in the development and expansion to 
its present extent. He was one of the four 
men who planned and followed to its com- 
pletion the building in Twenty-third St., which 
was the type of the three hundred Association 
buildings throughout the country which have 
since been erected. His influence in due 
time reached out to the State and nation and 
he has been a prominent figure at the world 
gatherings. Having been for the last thirty- 
six years the executive officer of the New 
York Association, he has put the stamp of 
his earnest personality upon hundreds of 
young men. Being without a family, he gave 
himself unsparingly to them, and while a 
thorough believer in system and machinery 
his chief delight was to prosecute those quiet, 
spiritual endeavors by which individuals were 
brought into personal touch with the Christ. 





Substitutes for Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate are Dangerous. 


Because they cost less many substitutes are of- | 
fered, some of which are dangerous and none of | 
which will produce the same effect as the genuine. 
Insist upon having “ Horsford’s”” whether buying | 
a bottle of Acid Phosphate or “‘ phosphate” in a 


glass of soda. 
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GERMANY (WURTEMBURG).—Simplicity, neat- 
ness and industry are characteristics of the Ger- 
man women, particularly of the women of Wurtem- 
burg. They live in a part of Germany where the 
climate is moderate, the land fertile and where the 
standard of education is high. In such a country, 
among a frugal people appreciating the best and 
requiring full value for cash expended, the Singer 
sewing machine leads all others. This is not be- 
cause it is sold at a lower price than other ma- 
chines, but because of its superior excellence in 
design and manufacture. The young peasant 
photographed for the national costume illustra- 
tion, shown in another column, is a beautiful illus- 
tration of the strong, healthy, well-trained woman 
of the German empire. The most peculiar feature 
of her costume is the headdress, which is a modi- 
fied form of the old style. Formerly a tall semicir- 
cular crest of richly embroidered velvet, fastened 
to a close-fitting quilted cap of silk, encircled the 
head from ear toear. Four wide streamers of rib 
bon hung from the back. Now a small, round, 
velvet cap takes the place of the crested one, but 
the ribbons are still worn. 


ABOUT CATARRH.-—It is caused by a cold or succes- 
sion of colds combined with impure blood. Its symp- 
toms are pain in the head, discharge from the nose, 
ringing noises in the ears. It is cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which purifies and enriches the blood, soothes 
and rebuilds the tissues and relieves all the disagree- 
able sensations. 

Hoop’s PILLS cure ali liver ills. Mailed for 26 cents 
by C. L. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











Outdoor Work 
that is 
Profitable 


An agency for 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 
offers opportunities for 
money-making not pos- 
sible in working for a 
less widely known pub- 
lication, and without 
the unpleasant experi- 
ences sometimes en- 
countered in pushing 
that which has no de- 
mand or is unknown. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Truth 


That Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best medicing 
that money can buy is established by the fact 
that it cures when all other medicines fail, 
No other preparation has such a record of 
cures. Scrofula, salt rheum, catarrh, dys. 
pepsia; rheumatism, and all diseases caused 
or promoted by impure blood or a low state 
of the system yield to its curative power. [t 
purifies, enriches and vitalizes the blocd, 
tones and strengthens the stomach, creates 
a good aj petite and builds up the physical 


' strength, thus fortifying the system against 


attacks of fever, pneumonia, and the grip. 


Hood’s “vari 


parilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1, 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Hood’s Pills 


are gentle, mild, effective, 
Cure all liver ills. 


INGES 
an 


Always Reliable and Recommended by 
Physicians as the most perfect substitute for 
mothers’ milk; a sure preventive for cholera 
infantum, and valuable for ayepe tics and 
convalescents. The Mass. Journal 
says: ‘“‘ The future has — to aoe A a bet- 
ter food than Ridge’s.’”’ In cans 25 cts., 50 cts., 
$1.00 and $1.25. Send for free sample to 


WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'Pents 


quality on ea 
MoSHANE' BELL FOUNDRY,| BaltimoreyMe 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and 1 Bells, Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BF Pr €0., Hillshoro, 0. 

















FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 


AVE FU 
Ca IRED & OTHER PUREST. res 


WEST ROY ag Sat 
m OMe TAL 
WEST Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 














~ VOYEZ-V VOUS! 


The effect of clothes is unknown to the wearer 


unless she owns a cheval glass. 


When you can tell the look of an elephant from its 
tusks, or the speed of a boat from its bow, you can tell 
the effectiveness of your costume from a bureau mirror. 
You must see yourself tout a coup or you cannot judge 
Thus it comes about that a cheval 
glass is one of the absolute necessities to a woman. This 
Selling them in very 
| large volume we have steadily reduced the cost until we 
now have them at $17 upwards. 


the complete result. 


large demand has lowered prices. 


T 

















PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





HURCH 
— puurcn. 





AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON 


Joun H. Pray. Sons & Co., 


CARPETS ..awO UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTON. 
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Another Worthy Veteran Gone 


In Marshfield, Mass., Jan. 4, without an in- 
stant’s warning, Rev. Ebenezer Alden, aged 
seventy-nine, was summoned from the scenes 
of his long and useful labors in the old col- 
ony. He was a son and namesake of Eben- 
ever Alden, M.D., of Randolph, and was 
eighth in direct line of descent from John 
Allen and Priscilla. He was a brother of 
the late See. E. K. Alden. Among his class- 
mates at Amherst were Dr. Storrs, Bishop 
Huntington and Lawyer Gillett, a leader of 
the bar of western Massachusetts. On grad- 
nating from Andover, in 1843, he went West 
with ten of his classmates, composing to- 
gether the far-famed Iowa Band. While 
pastor in Tipton, Io., for five years he helped 
lay the foundations not only of a Puritan 
State beyond the great river, but also of 
lowa College, of whose first board of trus- 
tees he was a useful member. Returning 
East for reasons of health, and becoming 
pastor at Marshfield in 1850, in 1852, at the 
request of Daniel Webster when dying, he 
conducted the funeral services of the great 
statesman. Indeed, he was called to officiste 


at the last services in four generations of the | 


Webster family. After the funeral of the 
great expounder of the Constitution came the 
lamented death of his son Fletcher Webster, 
who was killed at the second battle of Bull 


Run, and the death of two children of the | 


gallant Fletcher. 

After a pastorate of thirty-five years in 
Marshfield he was made pastor emeritus, in 
which relation he remained until his death. 
He possessed the solid traits. He was uni- 
versally respected. The attendance of cleray- 
men at the funeral service in the church was 
uncommonly large, all of whom seemed to 
desire to do him honor. 
community, in the association of ministers, in 
the conference, received particular emphasis 
at the public service. Many hearts are bear- 
ing eloquent testimonials to his worth, to the 
openness and sincerity of his character, to his 
consistency and to the unequaled molding 
power of a ministry carried strongly and 
nobly forward in one community during more 
than a generation. Besides married daugh- 
ters living in Marshfield, Framingham and 
Boston, he leaves a son, Prof. Edmund K. 
Alden of the Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

5 hg Pe: 





Neglected Truths 


The New Testament is very full of 
wonderful things on which present day 
preachers have little to say. There is 


some excuse for this silenre. Truths have ; 
been allowed to harden into dogmas, In | 


his pamphlet on the Pre-Raphaelites, 
Ruskin remarks on the manner in which 
science draws from creation’s face the 


His influence in the | 


‘ 
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‘“WHY RUBBERS ARE CONSIDERED ‘G00D 
F 


veil of beauty. The sublimity and mys- 
tery of the mountain ranges becomes a 
dissecting puzzle. In the magnificence of 
a precipice nothing is seen but the emer- 
gence of a fossiliferous rock. The same 
thing has happened_in religion. Once 
more the hills must be ghee with the 
sweet veil of their daily aspect. Again 
they must dazzle with the splendor of 
wandering light and the unsearchableness 
of stormy obscurity. We must take God 
at his word and return to the rapture 
and fire of the first apostleship. Then 
will the redeemed world again be filled 
with signs and wonders.—British Weekly. 


“There was a time, not so many years back, 
when it was not quite fashionable to appear 
too robust. A little languor was considered 
rather becoming in a young woman. But thet 
day has passed. The pale, drooping, indoor 
girl has given way to the riding, walking, 
golf-playing girl. Health has received the 
seal of fashion. 

“ And everything that conduces to health is 
now good form. For instance, in the matter 
of wearing rubbers. A few years agoa good 
many women objected to wearing rubbers on 
the ground that they detracted from the trim 
appearance of the foot. Buteverybody knows 
that nothing else ruins the health as quickly 
as wet feet, and the only possible way to have 
dry feet—especially in winter—is to wear rub- 
bers. So rubbers have come back into style 
as indispénsable to good health. 

“The added fact that rubbers are now so 
much more shapely and gracefal in their lines 
than they were a dozen years ago, and that 
they are now made in such infinite variety, 
has served, of course, still further to increase 
their popularity.”.—Harper’s Bazar. 


DR. HUNTER’S 


Weak Lungs 


THE LUNGS and their DISEASES. 


R. ROBERT HUNTER his just published @ book on weak and diseased lungs which explains all 
about Consumption, how it arises, the symptoms by which it is known, how it can be prevented, 





The New Haven Y. M. C. A. recently made 
a forward movement in securing to assist Sec- 
retary W. G. Lotze, a director of religious 
work, Rev. A. F. Irvine, formerly associated 
with Dr. Parkhurst in New York. Under his 
direction mission work is being done by 
Y. M.C. A. bands in various parts of the 
city, a largely attended men’s meeting is 
held on Sunday afternoons in the theater 
and a class in economics and social reform 
is taught. 














NEW BOOK 
ON 


and the treatment by which it is now cured. Bronchitis, Asthma and Pulmonary Catarrh are 
fully explained, their tendency to produce Consumption pointed out and how they are now radically 
cured by his Antiseptic Medicated Air treatment. 
The book is of such great ne to the welfare of the whole people that it has been decided 
to issue an 4@dition of 50,000 co in paper covers for free general distribution. 
FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD:— 
“It seems after many disa; eae. 2 and false rumors of the 
cures for cousemete. that the treatment as discovered and wm d by Dr. Robert Hunter, 
117 West 45th St., New York, has accomplished | results 80 sat atactory that this dread disease 
need no gianna ~y classed among the incurable.” 
FROM THE NEW YORK gf -- 
unter’s recent book on Consumption and its wonderful cures 
that have been reported effectualiy 1 remove all doubts as to the curability of this dread disease.’ 


Any reader of The Congregationalist can secure one of ‘these free paper covered copies by simply 
sending a request to 


‘Dr. ROBERT HUNTER, 117 West 45th St., New York. 





HOOPING-COUGH 


coe Europe ix: Orient 


H. CAZE & SONS, 54th Year 
A series of attractive and comprehensive tours under 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. | personal escort, arranged to leave New York during 


The celebrated and effectual English | Cure without | Nov., Dec., Jan., and Feb., visiting Gibraltar, Italy, 
internal medicine. Proprieto: . EDWARD & SON Southern France (The Riviera), Switzerland, Paris and 
Queen Victoria St., London, gland. Wholesale of London, ete. Also Italy, Egypt, the Nile, Palestine, 


E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥. | Greece, ete. All expenses $480 up, according to tour. 


B E BELL FOUNDRY | Programs and particulars sent free. 
RAPS sta mire a te «=| W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons 
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Black and Colored 


Dress Goods. 


we ever before named on such fabrics. 


Goods and Linings while the 


your skirt made free of charge 


by competent dressmakers who guarantee a perfect fit and the 
best workmanship. Money refunded if not made to your entire 
This offer we will keep open for a limited time only. 


satisfaction. 


GILCHRIST & CO., (oy serorens Tous 


5 to 11 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


Biskoen fe ae mee GHURCH BELLS 201 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 
THE WINTER 


| eee 


that is desirable for a a 4% HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. 
Costume S ki rt or Frost unknown. Malaria impossible. 


Waist, you will find | FoR WINTER t WEST INDIES, 
Go TO 


Every kind of Tabitc 


here at less money than oahaamnaeaan tee, 
Make your selection of 80 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
stock is complete and have] 5.8. Pretoria 8300 tons, 8. 8. Madiana 3080 tons 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 


THOMAS COOK & SON, Agency, 
‘or te A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


COINC 


SONG | On a Bicycle Trip? 


| Send for small book, “* Bicycling Notes for Tour- 
| iste Abroad.”’ 10 cents in stamps. 











17th Wear. Parties limited. Terms rea 
sonable. Condacted by 
Dr. & Mrs. H. 8. PAINE, Giens Falls, N. Y. 
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The Business Outlook 


The first week or ten days of the new year 
has made a good start so far as general busi- 
ness is concerned. Money continues easy, 
confidence of men of affairs is unimpaired, 
business is booming in several directions and 
improving steadily in many others. Notwith- 
standing that the first days of a new year are 
devoted to stock taking, the distribution of 
merchandise throughout the country has been 
on a large scale. Manufacturing in nearly all 
directions is more than normally active. Al 
though commodity values have risen quite 
generally, values are sustained and credit is 
strong. Wealth in“the country has accumu- 
lated very rapidly and a great deal of it is 
seeking investment. 

The unusual activity in the iron and steel 
industry continues and prices for those prod- 
ucts rule very firm. Wool and woolens con- 
stitute the great exception among industries, 
being quiet and backward. Possibly, too, there 
is a little more quiet tone in the dry goods 
market, but climatic conditions are held re- 
sponsible for it. The stocks of prints and 
ginghams are in better shape than is usual at 
this season of the year and the prospects ahead 
are certainly encouraging. As regards leather 
the situation shows distinct broadening ten- 
dencies each week. Stocks of leather are 
understood to be much smaller than usual. 
The indications are likewise favorable to in- 
creased business in boots and shoes, of which 
retailers are carrying but small stocks. 

The stock market has at times looked as 
though a reaction were impending, but such 
fears would be dissipated a day or two after 
such signs of weakness by renewed heavy 
buying and advances in security values all 
along the line. However, it is good judgment 
at this juncture to keep a close watch upon 
the speculative markets. A set-back is due 
and one of considerable proportions, too. 
Values cannot go up all the time, and in the 
writer’s jadgment all that is needed to loosen 
a flood of weakly margined stocks is the even- 
tuation of some unfavorable factor, either at 
Washington or elsewhere. In Boston copper 
stocks continue the preponderating feature, 
although there are more or less reliable indi- 
cations that the gold mining stocks, listed 
upon the local Stock Exchange, will soon 


come in for their turn of activity and higher | 
It is probable that the big Standard | 
il copper consolidation scheme will be an- 


rices. 


ounced in the not distant future. 


Annoyance is thwarting another’s wishes, 
not to gain anything for one’s self, but to pre- 
vent his gaining som¢thing.—Aristotle. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








EASTMAN-—FESSENDEN—In Danbury, N. H., Dec. 
1¥, by Rev, E. P. Kastman, Fred L. Eastman of Brad. 
ase, Mass., and Avilda M. Fessenden of Brownfield, 
me. a 

PUTNAM—PURINGTON—In Bangor, Me., 
Prof. C. A. Beckwith, D.D., assisted by Rev. C. 
Cutler, Rev. Daniel E. rutnam of Bakersfield, Vt., 
and Mary E. Purington of Bangor. 

TRAVIS—STEARNS—In Windham, Vt., Dec. 8, by 
Rev, G. F. Chapin, assisted by Rev. George Roger, 
Rey. Lee J. Travis of Fredericksburg, O., and Ella M. 
Stearns of Windham. 


Jan. 4, by 
Hi. 








Deaths 
The c efor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
‘tne ten cents, counting eight toaline. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 





CLARKE—In Wadham’s Mills, N. Y., at the residence 
of his son, J. M, Clarke, Dec. 30, Deacon Nahum M. 
Clarke, father of Rev. A. T. Clarke of Shelby, Ala., 
aged 86 yrs. 

DUNHAM-—In Whitesboro, N. Y., Dec. 17, Rev. Moses 
E. Durham, D. D., recently pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Utica, aged 73 yrs., 10 mos. been 
widely useful as teacher, author and pastor, and was 
— with many philanthropic and reform move 
ments. 


x yee Medfield, Jan. 2, John G. Hutson, aged 
74 yrs. 


SHERMAN—In Manchester Green, Ct., Jan. 4, Rev. 
Charlies S. Sherman, aged 90 yrs. 


MRS. L. H. WASHBURN 
Died suddenly of ia at the resid of her 
son-in-law, Rev, E. H. Stickney. Fargo, N. D., Dec. 24, 
Mrs. Lucy Hewitt Washburn, widow of the late Deacon 
(ieorge Washburn, aged 83 yrs., 9 mos. and 27 dys. 
Mrs. Washburn was a woman of a quiet, retiring dis- 
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position, entirely unassuming and very unselfish in her 
ife, and yet a person of great energy and pu e in life. 
She had strong faith in God and deligh y in 
the study of his word and in his service Those who 
knew her best prized her most highly, and while this 
world is now deprived of that beautiful life, heaven is 
made the richer by it. She took the deepest interest in 
Christian work througout the laad ana the world and 
was a constant reader of The Congregationalist through- 
out its whole history. Her remains were inte a 
Orford, N. H., her former home. 





MRS. C. M. BURNHAM 

Mrs. Caroline M. (Dascomb) Burnham, widow of the 
late Dr. A.°C. Burnham of Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., 
passed from this to her heavenly home on the morring 
of Dec. 24, 1898. 

So swiftly the white-winged messenger whispered his 
call that we cannot doubt her surprise as well as her jo 
unspeakable to be in fact one minute burdened wit 
this physical, the next buoyant with the spiritual body. 
Her death makes another breaking Ld of that older 
circle of Hillsboro’s leading families which have been 
80 rapidly passing away. Although she had passed her 
seventy-Afih milestone, and had borne the cross of 
suffering for years, her clear mind retained its vigor, 
and she was able to enjoy the visits of many old friends 
who came to see her in the home to which she was 
brought a bride in 1837. 

There will be missed not only from this honored home 
but from her church and the Mipee gee O a noble life of 
rare fidelity to duty, of unsullied purity of character, 
and of patient continuance in well-doing. Her gifts 
stretched out beyond her immediate horizon. She had 
been collector and treasurer for the New Hampshire 
Female Cent Society since 1861, and was identified for 
many years with the Woman’s Board of roreign Mis- 
sions. She was singularly faithful in all she undertook ; 
and patience was a crowning virtue. There were secret 
depths in her strong personality, and although reticent, 
limited in powers of expression, she had her own inde. 
pendent views, was clear in judgment, prudent and 
charitable in speech; without guile or gossip, keeping to 
her own simplicity of Jife, abhorring shams, a kind and 
trusted neighbor, a faithful friend, a consistent follower 
of her Master. 





Its healing properties are wonderful, Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Do not trust ani worthless substitute for the 
genuine. 


FORBIDDEN TO FORGET.—Every woman in these 
critical days is forbidden to forget the appearance 
which her costume gives her in the eyes of all 
passers-by. The only proper mirror for toilet in- 
spectioy is a cheval glass, which will show the en- 
tire figure and give the full effect at one glance. 
Every woman ought to own ‘such a glass, and the 
Paine Furniture Company make it easy for her to 
acquire one by the unusually low prices at which 
they are sold. 


BEGINNING the year with pure, rich, healthy 
blood, which may be had by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, you will not need to fear attacks of pneu- 
monia, bronchifis. fevers, colds or the grip. A few 
bottles of this at tonic and blood purifier taken 
now will be your best protection against spring 
humors, boils, eruptions, tbat tired feeling and 
serious illness, to which 2 weak and debilitated 
system is especially liable in early spring. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla eradicates from the blood all scrofula 
taints, tones and strengthens the stomach, cures 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, catarrh and every ailment 
caused or promoted by impure or depleted bioed 





Alleock’s 


POROUS PIASTERS 
GET THE RIGHT PLASTER. 


There are others, but you 
don’t want them. When you 
need a plaster you need it, 
and there’s no time for experi- 
menting and finding out mis- 
takes afterward. Allcock’s 
Porous Plasters are quick and 
sure, and acknowledged by the 
highest medical authorities and 
everybody else to be the best 
remedy for pains and aches of 
every description. 

Do not be persuaded to ac- 
cept a substitute. Allcock’s 





have no equal. 
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A GOOD PRACTICE, 


If You Want a Good Appetite 
and Perfect Digestion. 


After each meal dissolve one or two of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the mouth 
and, mingling with the food, tow f con. 
stitute a perfect digestive, absolutely safe 
for the most sensitive stomach. 

They digest the food before it has time 
to ferment, thus preventing the formation 
of gas and keeping the blood pure and free 
from the poisonous products of fermented, 
half-digested food. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets make the 
complexion clear by keeping the blood 
pure. 

They increase flesh by digesting flesh. 
forming foods. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the only 
remedy designed especially for the cure 
of stomach troubles and nothing else, 

One disease, one remedy, the successful 
physician of today is the specialist, the 
successful medicine is the medicine pre. 
pared especially for one disease. 

A whole package taken at one time 
would not hurt you, but would simply be 
a waste of good material. 

Over six thousand men and women in 
the state of Michigan alone have been 
cured of indigestion and dyspepsia by the 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents per 





-package. 


Send for Free Book on stomach diseases 
to F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Micl.. 








A TASTE OF 


WHITMAN’S 


CHOCOLATES and 
CONFECTIONS. 


makes you wish for a feast of them. 
Sold everywhere, 
$ Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
5 is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious an« 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
€ STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
> 1816 Chestnut Street, 












Pr lors wen ewe ha-e oe 


‘WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S W 





Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for se 
1 doz. Pac es of Bluine at 10 cents 

end your full address by return mail 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid 


1 Premium List, No money required. 
BLUINE CO. Box 3. Concord Junction, Mass. 


RNekvien 


(Takes 4x5 pictures. Three 
double plate holders, loaded, 
printing frame and all chem 
cals, ete., free.) By Baker's 
Teas, Etc., to the amount of ® 
premium pounds. Write us for 
particulars. 7ransportaliou [re 
W. G. Baker, Dept. 18, Springfield, Mass 
















IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement 7% 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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Federative Work in New York 


The Evangelical Alliance held its annual 
meeting in Lorimer Hall, Monday. The 
address was given by Rev. Walter Laid- 
jaw, secretary of the Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers of New York city. 
The methods employed by this union of effort 
and the results were considered, and stereop- 
ticon views of charts, tables, etc., shown. 
Mr. Laidlaw emphasized the lines of work 
followed as among the most important before 
thechurches. Their severance from the state 
makes co-operation imperative. Public edu- 
cation is uncertain and the churches must 
supplement such. The greatest ‘“‘R” in the 
curriculum is righteousness. The federation 
knows what per cent. of the population are 
reached by the churches. Politics do not 
enter into the work, hence co-operation is 
possible. There is a universal interest in the 
organization on the part of all the clergy. A 
permanent willingness on the part of the 
churches to engage in economic, educational 
and sanitary investigation is evident. In three 
years special study has been carried on rela- 
tive to the condition of 135,000 families, aggre- 
gating 500,000 persons. The “‘ quantity ”’ dis- 
covered is apportioned to the churches for 
visitation. ‘Quality ’’ enters into the discus- 
sion because of diversity of nationality and 
the division of families is made to churches 
where the services are held in their own 








deters: 52 


What One Eats 


oseena Has much to do with success in life. 


WHEATLET 


makes steady nerves, clear brains, responsive 
muscies, strongbones. Among ailedible things 
the wheat; berry is pre-eminently man’s 
natural food. 

In Wheatlet the gluten and phosphate ele- 
ments are preserved in the same purity and 
proportion as stored by nature in the grain. 
Ifyour r does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order 
—we sect pplied. 

The genuine made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y. 
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REET EE ETT 
JWORRY KILLS: 


> but Congress Yeast Powder kills worry— 4 
y no chance 











D. & L. SLADE CO., 
BOSTON. 
ee 
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Do You Have Sick or Nervous Headache? 


P, nd 10 cents for sample of Peerless Meadache 
aes, or 25 cents fer a box. Stamps not taken. 
Address. F. BE. JOHNSON, Pharmacist, Biuns- 
wick, Maine. Harmless and sure 
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HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x 11% in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


price 25 cents 


Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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tongues. Very often the energies of C. E. So- 
cleties and the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip are turned into a ministry to a block of 
families. 

Rev. G. C. Lorimer, D. D., was elected 
president. He spoke strongly of the possibil- 
ities of the alliance and believed it should 
pass from the sentimental stage into the prac- 
tical. Reference.was made to the fact that 
the organization will be twenty-five years old, 
March 23, at which time appropriate exercises 
will be held. The Congregationalists elected 
upon the board of officials are: Vice-president, 
Rev. H. E. Barnes, D. D.; executive commit- 
tee, Rev. E. H. Byington, D. D., Rev. C. H. 
Beale, D. D. 


Where the Negro’s Hope Lies 


Many sensible words were spoken by Ne- 
groes at a Thanksgiving gathering in a col- 
ored church at Washington. For instance, 
the pastor, Rev. S. N. Brown, said, as reported 
in the Washington Post: 


The colored people must and will live 
at the South, and it is sheer nonsense to 
talk of exporting or deporting them else- 
where. They are there to stay, and all 
intelligent people know it. It is, there- 
fore, the hight of wisdom for them to cul- 
tivate the spirit of friendship for and 
among the native whites. The difficul- 
ties that exist between the races are not 
innate but largely political. The recent 
trouble was purely political and the issue 
of “‘ race domination ” entirely incidental. 
I cannot agree with the so conservative 
view of those who have advocated cessa- 
tion from all political alliances, but it 
does seem sensible to pay more attention 
to local politics and, where the com- 
munity interests can be best subserved, 
vote for the best man, irrespective of 
party affiliations. The colored people by 
this time should know that even the Re- 
publican party is no longer its shibboleth. 
Parties, as such, have done abeut all they 
can and will. Special aid and special pro- 
tection for the Negro are largely things 
of the past. What comes to bim for the 
future must come through personal worth 
and personal endeavor. My theory, if I 
have one, for this overburdened race, is: 
Stick to the schoolroom, make sacred the 
home, love God and illustrate it by prac- 
tical, helpful religion, avoid all unneces- 
sary race clashings, live in the open sun- 
light of an upright life, seek peace and 
pursue it, and yet, if death means for the 
highest good, fail not even with life’s 
blood to show thyself a man. 








The American Bible Society will hold a con- 
ference in Park Street Church, Jan. 24, with 
sessions morning and afternoon. There will 
be addresses by prominent men. 





MEssRS. GILCHRIST & Co., the well-known dry 
goods house, are making for a limited time an ex- 


goods department. They will make a skirt free of 
charge to any one buying the material for same at 
their store, guaranteeing to refund the money if 
not perfectly satisfactory in every respect. Their 
advertisement appears in another column and is 
deserving of your attention. 
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HAD RHEUMATISM TERRIBLY, 


My Sufferings Were Great and 
I Was Perfectly Helpless. 


I Have Almost Died With Pain, 
Now I am Completely Cured. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Is the Wonderful 
Remedy that Oured Me. 


Mrs. E. W. Hinds, 8 Beacon St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., says: 

‘*T have been terribly afflicted with 
rheumatism and I wish all to know how I 
have been cured. One year ago last 
December I got so bad I had to callin a 
doctor. He camea few times and said he 
could do nothing for me, I must wait until 
warm weather. I grew worse until I was 
perfectly helpless. My sufferings were 
great. Warm weather came and I got a 
little benefit from it. 





**T commenced taking Dr. Greene’s Nerv- 
ura blood and nerve remedy, and in six 
months I wrote to Dr. Greene telling him I 
could go up stairs and down as spry as any- 
one. I had taken a new lease of life. Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura has cured me. I have 
almost died with pain, but now rain or 
storm does not affect me. I can enjoy 
life now, and ride between five and six 
miles; sit down to work and go out alone 
and feel perfectly free trom rheumatism. 
I thank God and Dr. Greene for restoring 
me to health.” 

By all means use Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
It will cure you. You can also if you 
desire consult Dr. Greene, 34.Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., the most successful 
physician in curing diseases, without 
charge, either by calling or writing about 
your -case. 
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ca 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Catarrh & Colds. 


Hundreds of thousands, al! over the world, 
»O YoU? 


Cures While You Sleep, 
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* use-Cresolene— j ? Whooping 5 
© Cough and Croup never result fatally whenitis 
uved. Arvthma and Catarrh sufferers get im- 
& mediate relief. Sold by all druggists. Write for free 
booklet giving doctors’ testimonials and prices. 


* The Vapo Cresolene Co., 68 Wall St., N. Y. 
Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., U. 8. Agents. 
BIC OED Kx OOO 3 
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LA: IN SOAPS & 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Larkin 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, Oct. 20th, Nov. 17th, 24th, 





GOOD WIVES GROW FAIR 
IN THE LIGHT OF THEIR 
WORKS,” ESPECIALLY IF 
THEY USE... . 


SAPOLIO 








Of old, the author, the 
thinker, the teacher, 
were, like the 
merchant, slaves of 
the pen. 


liberated all. 








It keeps pace with. 
the flying thought. 
Gives greater freedom 
to both brain and hand 

to do More Work and 
Better Work than ever before. 


THE NEW MODELS EMBODY TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE TO EVERY 


FREE 





| WILL SEND 


FREE 


this beautiful panel picture 
in colors or an Artists’ 
Proof Etching to every 
reader, upon receip€ of 25 
B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 
wrapper trade-marks, or ten 
1776 Soap Powder trade- 
marks, or the coupons 
found in the cans of our 
Best Baking Powder. In- 
close two-cent stamp for 
postage. I have a series of 
18 beautiful Artists’ Proof 
Etchings and also numerous 
colored panels. These pic- 
tures are 14x28 and are ob- 
tainable at any time. A 
complete catalogue will be 
sent free upon application, 
if a two-cent stamp is in- 
closed. There is no adver- 
tising matter printed on any. 
of these pictures. 

























“OUR FLAG” 


(Always in Front). 
Colored Panel 14x 28. 


B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER. 
B. T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER. 
” P.O, Box 2,917, New York City 







“Dept G., 








SALT. PEPPER 


If you are looking for a Great Bargain in Fine 
Silverware never heard of defore-and that will astonish 
you, here is one of the Greatest Bargains ever offered 
by any reliable Manufacturer. For 25 cents we send Pre- 
paid Both the Salt and Pepper Shakers. They 
are Quadruple Coin Silver Plated. Warranted to wear ten 
years. Finely engraved and useful as well as ornamental 
to any table rich or poor. If on receipt of the same ycu do 
not think or find them the Greatest Bargain you ever 
have seen or heard of, return them at once to us and we 
will refund you your money. We have been doing business 
in Chicago since 1865. Any Bank or Express Company can 
tell you our standard. Our Bargain Silverware Cata- 
logue Sent Free. 


IR. LEONARD MFG. CO., 


152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





RE i i a PRP 








In about the 
same time that 
it takes a streak 
of lightning to 
flash across the 
Ee 


will relieve your 
pain, no matter 
where it is. 


Pond’s Extract cures Chil- 
blains, Frostbites, Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis,Sore 
Chest, Coughs and Colds. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 

















